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_ POETRY. _ 


HAPPINESS. 
BY “Ez. L.” 


Leng years ago, when life was young, 

When |ime’s swift flizht seemed but to blese. 
An airy vision came to me 

Who named herself sweet ‘‘Happiness." 


The breath of Heaven around her stole. 
With many a tender, soft caress; 
Celestial radiance filled the eyes. 
Of this bright being, Happiness. 


1 held her fast, I pressed her close; 

The blissfal pleasure, who can guess: 
Which surged full o'er my beating heart 
At touch of sweetest Happiness. 


Then Sorrow came with shadows drear, 
To fill my soul with sore distress; 

At sight of his stern-fixed gaze: 

She fled, ethereal Happiness! 


In vain are yearning arms outstretched 
To stay her, and once more possess; 
Forever gone! forever gone! 

Too bright for earth, sweet Happiness. 


But, though the shadows close around, 
1 feel, that as I onward press, 

Tn some far-off, some starry realm, 

She waits for me, fair Happiness. 








“THE LADY’S YES.” 

Happening to be called on to preside at a 
meeting held in Boston in respect to School 
Suffrage, it was my duty to put several mo- 
tions, in regard to Committees, resolutions 
and the like. There were perhaps two bun 
dred ladies present, and half a dozen gen- 
tlemen. The ladies present were not all in 
favor of Woman Suffrage, by any means; 
some of them as I happen to know, were 
not even in favor of School Suffrage, but 
came in simply to hear the subject discuss- 
ed. Yet whenever the question was put, 
and the word came from the chair ‘Those 
in favor of this motion will please to say 
Aye,” there came from all parts of the room 
a quiet and firm response. Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning devotes a whole poem to the 
“Yes” of one lady, and does not make it a 
very permanent acceptance after all. But 
here came an affirmative nearly two hun- 
arch strong, and it was, to all appearance, 
tirm, fearless and decisive. 

Lean assure our anxious opponents—al- 
Ways wearying us with the question ‘‘How 
do women themselves feel about it?”—that 
their inquiry was well answered in the 
‘‘Aye” of these ladies. Onthe word of a 
man not without experience in this matter, 
it indicates a great change within twenty 
years. Among the early ‘‘Woman’s Rights” 
women, self-devoted and heroic as they 
were, or among their equally brave prede- 
cessors, the anti-slavery women, there was 
no such freedom of utterance—nothing to 
be compared with it. Who does not re- 
member those anti-slavery women, how 
they sat with their knitting-work amid howl- 
ing mobs, if necessary, a placid bulwark of 
calm respectability between well-dressed 
ruffians and the platform? Their hearts 
were indomitable, but they had not found 
their voices; when Garrison or Edmund 
Quincey put the vote, you saw the lips of 
the women move, but only here and there a 
timid treble mingled with the resolute ‘‘Aye” 
from manly voices. So in the ‘‘Woman’s 
Rights” meetings, the most fervent appeals 
would only secure a shy response from the 
front benches. Fifteen years ago, even ten 





years ago, this timidity or unfamiliarity had 
hardly begun to yield. What has changed 
it? 

The church has changed it, by encourag- 
ing women to conduct missionary meetings 
for themselves. The State has changed it 
by putting women into public stations of 
education or of benevolence. Reforms have 
changed it, by organizing women into tem- 
perance and other associations, where the 
thought of duty prevails over the thought 
of self. The progress of education has 
changed it, by raising women to higher and 
higher posts as teachers. Society itself has 
changed it, by making it fashionable for 
women to take a prominent and acknowl- 
edged part in organizing festivities and 
charities. All these have silently codperat- 
ed with the open movement for Woman 
Suffrage in making women self-reliant;— 
the process is easy and the result is plain. 

A young married woman from England, 
who had remained long enough in this 
country to feel perfectly at home, told a 
friend of mine that her English timidity so 
clung to her, that she could hardly go into 
Boston five miles to do her shopping, with- 
out having her husband or brother to escort 
her on the railway. The difference between 
her and the American woman—who, at a 
call of duty or even pleasure would take her 
travelling-bag and set off for Colorado with- 
out fear of harm—is hardly greater than 
the difference between the tongue-iitd-wo- 
men of fifteen years ago, in reform meet- 
ings, and the voting women of to-day. 

And naturally the same difference is seen 
upon the platform as on the seats. I can 
remember when you could count on your 
fingers the number of women who could 
make themselves heard easily and agreeably 
in a hall that would hold five or six hun- 
dred peuple. It was constantly said by op- 
ponents that the very voices of our speakers 
indicate that women were not intended by 
nature to be heard in public. To this we 
could only answer ‘‘Nonsense! Jenny Lind 
can fill as large a hall as Lablache, and 
when women have been speaking in public 
as long as they have now been singing, you 
will find their voices quite sufficient.”” That 
length of time has not yet passed, but al- 
ready, in Woman Suffrage meetings, we 
need give ourselves no concern about the 
voices of women-speakers; they have learn- 
ed how to make themselves heard. I speak 
of average orators, and as for the best, I 
hardly know a man in America who can 
talk to fifteen hundred people for an hour 
or two, in a perfectly conversational tone, 
with such apparent physica! ease as Mrs. 
Mary Livermore. There is a steady in- 
crease, among women speakers, of this sort 
of power; and so far as this class consists 
of wives snd mothers—as it largely does— 
it may also be said of them what the poet 
Whittier once remarked to me of the Socie- 
ty of Friends. He said that those women 
among their number who were most distin- 
guished for public exhortation were almost 
always equally admirable in the discharge 
of their home duties. 7. WwW & 





> 
SOME SOPHISMS REGARDING WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


I. The notion that some divine decree or 
authority decides the status of Woman, and 
makes it her duty to submit her judgment 
to the authority of sex. 

The battle ground of this notion is the 
theological one, and its doughty defender, 
the lover of tradition. A prominent clergy- 
man said to the writer lately, “Uf course, in 
any difference between Man and Woman, 
especially husband and wife, the woman 
ought to yield her judgment. The Bible 
plainly teaches it.” This was reasoning 
like a theologian but not like a philosophi- 
cal student of history. This man should 
have known that the ethics of the Bible are 
one thing; the traditions of social customs, 
and formal observances embalmed therein, 
another. Civilization has outgrown the 
usages of tribal communities like those ex- 
isting in the days when the Bible was com- 
posed. As well argue for the continuance 
of the rite of circumcision! The utterances 
of Paul which give offence {0 so many wo- 
men, are but the outcome of codes held sa- 
cred in his day, and therefore inoffensive to 
all classes alike. The authority of the old- 
est male is the first law in the tribal organi- 
zation of society; the authority of dead pro- 
genitors even governed the action of fami- 
lies, and no contract was valid unless sworn 
in their name. When the woman passed 
out of the jurisdiction of father or brother 
into that of her husvand, she was stili a 
minor, being legally in the relation of a 
daughter to her husband. In those days a 
woman never came of age. This state of 
things was necessary in an order of society 
where violence, passion and greed, together 
with warlike feuds and raids made women 





particularly liable to accidents or ruin. In 
feudal times the necessity still existed. In 
the midale ages it was relieved by the ten- 
derness and gallantry of chivalry, which 
made the grace of patience and submission 
a religious duty as well asa virtue in Wo- 
man, and sought to cover its absolute des- 
potism with the flowers of homage, and the 
pretension of womanly sovereignty. This 
it borrowed from the spirit of Christianity, 
which, despairing ever of an order of steady 
progress, and a stable condition of morals 
like that we now enjoy, was fond of making 
a virtue of self-renunciation, and extolling 
as superior those who passively and asceti- 
cally endured, men and women alike. The 
apostles especially believed in a speedy end 
of the world, and taught that the worldly 
condition mattered nothing. But Christ 
said ‘‘Yeshall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.” ‘The letter killest, 
the spirit giveth life.” The letter is the 
Jew, the spirit is Christ, that spirit which 
prompted the utterance even in conserva- 
tive Paul, ‘‘There shall be neither male nor 
female, bond nor free,”’ and enabled the 
primitive church to shame the modern by 
accepting the judgment of the wisest in its 
councils of either sex, and by sharing its 
honors and offices with women. 

II. The sophism of Horace Bushnell and 
his school of objectors that Woman Suf- 
frage is a ‘Reform Against Nature.” This 
a priori school abhors the inductive method 
when applied to Woman Suffrage as well as 
when applied elsewhere. They will not in- 
terrogate the nature of Woman any more 
than the nature of things, as reverent learn- 
ers dispossessing themselves of the ‘‘relig- 
ious, educational, and political bias;” neith- 
er will they subject the Woman Suffrage 
question to the great inductive tests of ob- 
servation and experiment. Their premise 
is that the present order of things is a sa- 
cred order,—the only one that had an au- 
thoritative beginning, a natural developing 
and an orderly and safe ending. It makes 
one think of the formula of the old School- 
men, ‘‘Three is the only sacred number, for 
itis the only one that has a beginning, a 
middle and an end.” Just go this school 
justified African slavery; let <s not forget 
that! 

‘Woman Suffrage is the Reform against 
Nature.” Let us see where we get our 
ideas of the nature of things. Every one 
will say, from the universal testimony of 
mankind supported by experience and con- 
science. Very well! This atgust tribunal 
condemns Woman Suffrage to-day; it con- 
demned abolitionism yesterday—it condemn- 
ed Christa little further back. Once it was 
against Nature for the blood to circulate 
contrary to the law of gravity, and for 
steamboats to sail contrary to the -vind. 
Once it was contrary to nature that Quakers 
should have any civil rights; that Jews 
should be allowed to live in the Christian 
quarter of cities, or that witches should be 
allowed to.live at all. The universal testi- 
mony to the nature of things seems to be a 
fluctuating rather than astationary witness; 
how do we know it has rightly apprehended 
the nature of Woman or the nature of things. 
If there is any fact in history more promi- 
nent than another, it :s that conscience 
grows. Maudsley says if we could mark 
the path of the race from the beginning we 
should find it strewed with the eruvia of 
the moral sense untii finally we should come 
to a place where there was no moral sense 
atall! The claim for Woman Suffrage ex 
ists simply because conscience has grown, 
and nature, divine and human changed in 
our eyes. 

“I do not believe in Woman’s sphere” 
says Dr. Holland, “‘it is contrary to Nature 
for her to have anything buta hemisphere!” 
So said Columbus’ objectors, ‘‘Even if your 
absurd theory of a sphere be correct, you 
will never reach the antipodes, for you 
would have to go against Nature and sail 
up hill!” Woman’s antipodes is the ballot. 
Let her sail up hill and get it! 

Ill. The sophism that indirect influence 
is more powerful than direct—thata woman 
can purify politics better by instructing 
man how to vote and then modestly luoking 
on while he—does not do it. She is the fair 
soil in which the germs of national life are 
planted, but the germs are masculinc—the 
offspring of the masculine brain—she is 
only the nurse of the infant State. I am 
minded that certain physiologists not so 
long ago, used the same argument in regard 
to the propagation of the race. They tell 
us that the father alone contributes the liv- 
ing germ in which resides the very soul of 
the future being while the mother is but the 
soil which nourishes it. Remember that 
the sophistry which denies us the ballot, de- 
nied us also motherhood. In theold Greek 
tragedy, the heathen poet acquits Orestes 


same plea. ‘‘The mother,” he says, ‘‘is 
not the parent of what is called her child, 
but only the nurse of the infant germ,” and 
he makes Minerva or Wisdom, declare it to 
be a fact, for she never had a mother either. 
Are our ethics much higher than the heath- 
en’s? The State is another Orestes; it has 
orphaned itself of the motherly element in 
public affairs, and is pursued in consequence 
by the furies of drunkenness and licentious- 
ness, but in our day Wisdom does not look 
on and say—you never had a mother and so 
you cou!d not kill her. 

1V. Thesophism that there is some logical 
and purely scientific connection between 
the facts of biology and the privilege of the 
ballot. 

Many newspaper and magazine articles 
have been written in support of this notion. 
They are mainly written by a class that 
Huxley calls ‘‘paper-philosophers,”’ viz: 
men who, as he says, ‘‘before giving posi- 
tive opinions upon these high questions of 
Biology, not only do not seem to think it 
necessary to be acquainted with the gram- 
mar of the subject, but who have not even 
mastered its alphabet.’ Men of high scien- 
tific eminence are the last ones who make 
practical applications of their theories be- 
fore all the data are at hand. Ina science 
so young as Biology inference is premature, 
certainly in invidious suggestions of superi- 
ority or inferiority of one half the human 
race. If Humboldt objected to the terms 
‘superior’ and ‘‘inferior” as applied to the 
races of men, much more might the thor- 
ough scientist take exception to these terms 
when applied to the sexes. We may be 
sure that were the noble men who lead in 
Biological research to become convinced 
hereafter that a decree of Nature really has 
made the structure and character interde- 
pendent, and consequently Woman hopeless- 
ly weak in intellect, we should never hear 
the invidious comparison made by one of 
them, much less published over their signa- 
tures. Science has never yet been known 
to fling a taunt at God’s humblest creature. 

There are two logical methods. In one 
the reason is subjected to the desire; in the 
other every effort of the mind is used to di- 
vest the mind of the natural hindrances of 
its own prejudices, passions, and above all 
of a desire to reach a certain result. Its 
supreme desire is to get at the truth, and 
even when it believes that truth to have 
been reached by its logic, to give that truth 
the probation of a suspended judgment. 
We submit the question. To which class 
do these paper-philosophers belong? 

But even were the Biological case closed 
for Woman, and the dictum of inferiority 
allowed, we claim that there is no necessa- 
ry connection between Biology and the Bal- 
lot. It may prove that she is not the supe- 
rior human being, but it cannot prove that 
she is not a human being at all, and there- 
fore has no claims on human institutions, 
for succor and defence; and since the low- 
er animals certainly do not vote at all, it 
would be difficult to find a biological argu- 
ment for calling voting a purely masculine 
function. The science of Biology claims 
the field of politics only in the broadest 
possible sense claiming everything that has 
to do with life as its name implies, but its 
specialty is comparative anatomy, physiol- 
ogy, and the study of development. Hux- 
ley says that the Biologist practically gives 
up psychology politics, and political econo- 
my to the Sociologist.* The whole field is 
too broad for him, and he delegates this 
branch of the inquiry to the other special- 
ists. Now therefore these specialists repre- 
sent Biology, and its mest advanced repre- 
sentatives have declared for Woman Suf- 
frage. Who isa greater than John Stuart 
Mill in Political economy? Who a greater 
than Herbert Spencer in Sociology? 

Toconclude, we hold that three questions 
pertinently put by Geo. Wm. Curtis finally 
rout these paper-philosophers. In a legis- 
lative address he says, ‘‘Mr. Chairman, we 
frankly admit that Woman differs from 
Man. Is the difference such as affects her 
qualification forthe vote? Is the difference 
such as affects her need of the vote? Is the 
difference such as affects the public’s need 
of her vote? The answer to these three 


questions exhausts this argument.” 
Mary C. PeckHam. 


——___—_—- ee —____—__ 
THE WILL OF MR. OBER, 


Dear Mrs. Stone:—True to bis antece- 
dents and all the higher instincts of his 
noble manhood, Father Ober in in his last 
will remembered and aided, to the extent of 
his ability—the needy ones and the causes 
he loved, and through a long, unselfish life 
befriended. With others, the Wosan’s 
JOURNAL came in for a share; to the extent 
of twenty yearly subscriptions, to be sent 
as directed by Mrs. Ober. 











of murder when he kills his mother on this 


“* American Addresses “On the study of Biology.” 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore is lecturing 
in Maine and Massachusetts this week. 

Miss Maup ArcarBa.p is superintendent- 
elect of schools in Mills County, Iowa. 

Mrs. Joun T. Sarcent has opened her 
house for the winter meetings of the Chest- 
nut-street Club. 

Mrs. AnnrE P. Ricu presided at the late 
meeting of the Tatnuck Farmers’ Club, and 
the question of poultry was discussed. 

Miss Linpa Drerz, as “Marcelle Aubry,” 
in ‘“‘Duty,” Prince of Wales’s Theater, Lon- 
don, is much praised by the English press. 

JOSEPHINE MEEKER, daughter of the late 
Indian agent who was killed by the Utes, 
has been offered a clerkship in the Interior 
Department by Secretary Schurz. 

Miss PAR.oa’s lessons in cookery, at 
Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., will 
Yegin soon and continue through next 
term, which opens January 6, 1880. 

Miss Eva Derrz is winning golden opin- 
ions as a dramatic reader. Her engage- 
ments are published in England, and Scot 
land, extending until next March. The 
West Kent 7%mes gives her great praise. 

Mrs. A. 8. Dunrway announces a new 
serial, ‘‘Mrs, Hardine’s Will,” to appear in 
her journal, the New North West. Mrs. 
Duniway writes all the stories for her paper, 
besides she is almost constantly in the lec- 
ture field. 

Miss Francis E. WILLARD was chosen 
president of the National Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, at the last annual 
meeting in Indianapolis. Mrs. Annie Wit- 
tenmeyer, the retiring president, was made 
an honorary member. 

Miss Yocum, a school-teacher of Kittitas 
Valley, Oregon, has taken up a land-claim, 
fenced it, built a house, and this year raised 
612 bushels of grain, besides teaching her 
school. She says she does not mean to 
marry until she can support a husband. 

Miss Mary Emory, of Bellefontaine, O., 
last election day went out with her own 
horse and wagon, and drove Republican 
voters to the polls. A number of young 
Republicans manifested their appreciation 
of her services by presenting her with a 
handsome toilet set in the evening. 

Miss Lint1aAn WHiIttnea, on the editorial 
staff of the Cincinnati Commercial stays at 
her post until eleven o’clock at night, and 
is then accompanied to a horse-car which 
passes the door and leaves her at her own 
home. Miss Whiting looks the picture of 
strong, healthy, fresh young life. She en- 
joys her intellectual work, and has proved 
that a woman can do well on a daily paper. 

Rev. ANNA OLIVER, pastor of a church 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., is doing a good work 
among her people in public and private. 
The church is increasing in numbers despite 
opposition and difficulties. She recently 
preached a fine sermon from the text, ‘“He 
answered nothing,” showing the dignity 
and beauty of self-control. Her sermons 
are eminently practical, and delivered with 
grace and power. 

Mrs. JENNIE Carr, wife of Prof. Ezra 
Carr, State Superintendent of Public In 
struction in California, was elected State 
Lecturer of the Grange for the ensuing 
year. Mrs. Carr has acted as Deputy Su- 
perintendent the two years past, lecturing 
in the different counties. In consequence 
of her husband's frequent and protracted 
illness, she has discharged all the duties 
pertaining to the office of State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, and done it ac- 
ceptabiy. 

Mrs. Saran J. Goipsmitu, of Nashua, 
who took a very active part in the recent 
Woman Suffrage Convention in Concord 
filled the pulpit of the Universalist Church 
on Sunday morning last, and gave an excel 
lent discourse. In the evening she ad 
dressed the Concord Reform Club, having 
a large and appreciative audience, and on 
Monday she visited the Orphans’ Home at 
Franklin. Mrs. Goldsmith is an earnest 
and progressive worker in the Suffrage, 
temperance, and benevolent movements. 

Mrs. Barsara Leiau Bopicnon, intro 
duced the claim for parliamentary Suffrage 
in England, by a paper read before the So. 
cial Science Congress held in Manchester, 
Oct. 6, 1866. Mrs. Bodichon began her pa- 
per by representing ‘‘that a respectable, or- 
derly, independent body in ihe State should 
have no voice and no influence recognized 
by law, in the election of the representatives 
of the people, while they are otherwise ac 
knowledged xs responsible citizens, are eli 
gible for many public offices, and required 
to pay all taxes,is an anomaly which seems 
to require some explanation.” She then 
elaborated the reasons for the claim made. 
This was thirteen years ago. 
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~~ For the Woman's Journal. 
SAINT MARJORIE. 


BY PEARL PARSONS. 


A dull gray shadow on the dull gray wall, 
Seems the slight frame, so straight and tall, 
Of the pale nun Marjorie, as she stands 
Meekly, with folded hands, 

In solemn hush of eventide, 

The rugged cross of wood beside. 

‘Mid the dim stillness of the room, 
Shines, like a star in desert gloom, 

The pictured face above— 

Face of immortal love; 

The hand of Rubens or of Claude 

Had limned that face his very fairest, 
And named it the “Child of God."* 


The sad nun mused on the mystic power 
That could paint a face so wondrous fair; 
While a deep-toned bell in a distant tower 
Pealed out the call to prayer. 
Slowly she eank on her bended knee, 
And prayed she thus, the pale Saint Marjorie: 
“Father, forgive. that the prayer of the saint 
Is but the passionate cry of a woman, 
Out of a spirit thirsty and faint, 
Fora love that is tender and human; 
While I envy the wretchedest mother I see, 
As she hugs to her ragged bosom 
The child on her trembling knee. 
Oh here, asI gaze with lips apart, 
On- the face of the ‘child of the lily heart,’ 
Help me to see the blood and tears 
That bathed his brow in manhood’s years; 
The cruel crown of thorn he wore; 
The weary cross of shame he bore; 
Then bow my own to the Weavenly Hill 
And bid my restless heart be still.’’ 
* * * + * * . 
Who claim thy tenderest pity, 
Oh mother of Christ above? 
The bodies that starve of hunger 
Or the souls that starve for love? 
Elkton, Md. 
———— 27 o —————- 
For the Woman's Journal. 
MIZPAH. 


BY EMMA. 


The Lord keep watch o'er thee, darling, 
In the years that are to come, 
When I no more am with thee, 
When thou seem’st to walk alone; 
When thy heart grows sad with losses, 
And the joys of life are flown, 
“The Lord keep watch ‘tween thee and me” 
When from thee I am gone. 


The Lord keep watch o’er thee, darling, 
When no more our paths do lie, 

Side by side, in shade, or sunlight, 
When I am called on high. 

For the Lord doth know our weakness, 
Knows when we are like to fall; 

And with temptation sends escape 
That we may bear it all. 


So wide the gate he opened, 
Soft his voice said—‘‘Enter in; 
Child, I love thee; rest beside me; 
Thou shalt strive no more with sin.” 
In faith my heart is pleading, 
That he will not forget 
To keep his watch o’er thee, darling, 
While we be separate. 


Brave heart, look no more downward 
On the waters dark of life, 
But look then up, where I 
Am waiting above the strife. 
Where, ‘neath the arched portal 
Of heaven's gem-starred gate, 
I am waiting, and God watches, 
Tho’ we be separate. 
—__ ——_— -e@>oe —-— - 


BURNT SHIPS. 


O Love, sweet Love, who came with rosy sail 

And foaming prow across the misty sea! 

O Love, brave Love, whose faith was full and free 

That lands of sun and gold which could not fail 

Lay in the West, that bloom no wintry gale. 

Could blight, and eyes whose love thine own should 
be 


Called thee with steadfast voice of prophecy 
To shores unknown! 
O Love, poor Love, avail 
Thee nothing now thy faiths, thy braveries; 
There is no sun, no bloom; a cold wind strips 
The bitter foam from off the wave where dips 
No more thy prow; the eyes are hostile eyes; 
The gold is hidden; vain thy tears and cries; 
O Love, poor Love, why didst thou burn thy ships? 


THE ROAST TURKEY 


SERMON. 
A THANKSGIVING TALE. 


BY ZIE MON, 








It was Monday evening before Thanks- 
giving, the ensuing Thursday, a cool, crisp 
night, quite to the relish of Jack Frost, as 
it was likely to afford him opportunity 
to finish the last remains of autumn’s 
charms. Mr. Sharprey had closed his store 
and gone into his house. 

“The last turkey is sold,” he said to his 
wife, in tones of satisfaction; ‘‘the biggest 
and fattest of the lot, and who do you sup- 
pose was the purchaser?” 

“Oh, the Spotters, they always take the 
best of everything,” was the rather careless 
response. 

‘By no means,” returned the husband. 

‘It wasn’t the minister’s folks?” the wife 
interrogated. 

“No, it was the Widow Otis.” Mrs. 
Sharprey threw up her hands involuntarily, 
and opened both mouth and eyes. 

“The mercy sake! that poor old creature!” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘it must have taken all she 
has earned in three months, and what can 
she ever do with it? One old woman, and 
the turkey weighed nigh on to fourteen 
pounds!” 

‘Perhaps she is going to salt it down for 
winter provisions,” said Mr. Sharprey; ‘‘at 
all events she has got it, and paid for it, 
along with two pounds of best box raisins, 
and the same of Java coffee.” 

‘Well, for sure! it beats all; but I am 
glad the poor widow is going to havea 
Thanksgiving. I doubt if she has tasted 

turkey in a dozen years. There is Mr. 
Skinner, her nephew, very fore-handed, and 





she all the aunt he has; but he is very nig- 
gardly toward the old lady;” remarked 
Mrs. Sharprey; ‘‘but there, now, 1 under. 
stand it. She is going to make a party and 
invite her relatives.” 

“‘May be you are right,” said the husband ; 
“but why should she put berself to such 
cost and trouble for the Skinners, when 
they have shown themselves so neglectful 
of her in poverty and age? and besides, I 
should not think she was able to do the 
cooking and extra work, lame and feeble as 
she is.” 

“Well, it must be she is going to try,” 
said the wife, “old Aunt Otis is a noble- 
spirited woman; if she had means she would 
be very benevolent. I have heard it said 
that when her nephew Skinner was making 
astart in the world she impoverished her- 
self to help him along. I think she must 
be going to invite the family to Thanksgiv- 
ing. That is all the way I can account for 
her buying a turkey.” 

Meantime the widow carried her purchases 
home, placed them in a neat white box, and 
went to bed. From that time till Thanks- 
giving she was observed sitting at her win. 
dow, spectacles on nose, engaged in knit. 
ting sale work, according to her usual cus- 


tom. r 
In a town ten miles away a man was sit- 


ting by the window of his abode at the hour 
of sunset, with a child on either knee. It 
was Wednesday night. The morrow would 
bring Thanksgiving. The wife was in the 
pantry arranging some of her cookery on 
the shelves. Suddenly the curly-pated boy 
cried out: 

*‘O, papa, the railroad man is bringing a 
great, big box here!” 

Sure enough, the expressman was coming 
into the yard with a considerable box under 
his arm. 

“For you, Mr. Skinner,” he said, briskly, 
as that gentleman opened the dvor in a 
rather doubtful, hesitating manner, ‘‘and 
thirty cents to pay.” 

Mr. Skinner drew back at these words, a3 
if half inclined to refuse the box. 

“This is very extraordinary,” he said, “I 
was expecting nothing of the kind: are you 
sure it is for me?” 

‘‘Why it must be, there is no other ‘H. C. 
Skinner, Esq.,’ in town, is there?” 

“No, I concluded not; but still it seems 
to me there must be some mistake. I have 
ordered nothing, and was looking for noth- 
ing.” 

‘Some of your friends have sent you a 
Thanksgiving present, perhaps,” said the 
expressman, dumping the box on the door- 
stone; “‘itis not a light one, by the way.” 

**At least you will allow me to look into 
it before I pay you the money,” said Mr. 
Skinner. 

“If you choose to forfeit the box outright 
rather than pay thirty cents, you can do so; 
but if you open it you must settle the bill. 
I can’t leave it without the money.” 

Mrs. Skinner drew near, and the two chil- 
dren stood looking on in silent wonder. 
They understood something unusual had 
occurred, 

“I can’t think who should send us a box,” 
said Mrs. Skinner. 

The expressman gave an impatient 
‘‘whoa!” to his horse outside. 

“There isno way for usto do but pay 
for it, I suppose,” Mrs. Skinner went on; 
and rather slowly and unwillingly the hus- 
band counted out twenty-nine cents, he 
couldn't find another ‘‘copper” about him! 

‘That will do,” said the expressman, jump- 
ing into his wagon and muttering to him- 
self, ‘if anybody has sent that mean sneak 
a Thanksgiving present, they are fools for 
their pains, is all I have to say.”’ 

Mr. Skinner lifted the box from the door 
rock. 

‘‘It weighs twenty pounds, if it does an 
ounce,” he said setting it on the kitchen 
table. 

‘I can smell coffee,” said his wife; ‘‘some- 
body has sent us some groceries, I guess.” 

Mr. Skinner brought a chisel and pryed 
off the lid. He took out something heavy, 
which felt cold, all wrapped about in brown 
paper. 

“Oh, what a splendid great turkey,” ex- 
claimed the wife, as the wrappings fell 
away, ‘‘I declare I never saw such a beau- 
ty,—won’t we have a Thanksgiving dinner, 
Hervey? But what isin the other papers?” 

“Raisins—” 

‘That means plum pudding.” 

“And coffee.” 

“Good cheer—we are in luck for once; 
where do you suppose the things come 
from, Mr. Skinner?” 

‘‘The Lord knows, I don’t,” was the puz- 
zled response. The box was searched, but 
no name could be found. 

‘Dod sent ’em I dess,” cried the little chit 
of a girl, scarce four years old. 

The parents looked at each other in ad- 
miration at their child’s wit. 

“I suppose they are all right,” said the 
wife, smelling of the turkey; ‘‘it seems fresh 
and sweet. You wouldn’t be afraid to eat 
it, would you, Hervey?” 

‘No, I don’t think anybody has sent us a 
poisoned box,” said Mr. Skinner, looking 
pleased at this surprise, ‘“‘at al! events, you 
roast the handsome bird, and I'll go the first 
slice to-morrow.” 

‘So we shall have turkey for Thanksgiv- 
ing, pa,” exclaimed the little boy in glee. 





Mr. Skinner had about concluded he couldn't 
afford such expenditure, and a pot pie had 
been decided »n before the arrival of the 
box. 

‘“‘And Tot shall have plum pudding, too, 
to her heart’s content,” said Mrs. Skinner, 
opening the two pounds of raisins, and be- 
stowing a handful on each of the children. 
The box was the theme of conjecture for 
the evening, and they retired early in order 
to get the turkey doing in good season on 
the morrow. 

‘It is so large it will take a deal of roast- 
ing,” said Mrs. Skinner, as she put some 
sage and savory on a plate to dry over night 
in the stove oven, as flavoring for the dress- 
meat. 

So the Skinners sat down to a superb din- 
ner, and lingered long at table. The tur- 
key was A No. 1, in all respects. They 
were in high spirits, and the father helped 
his wife and children again and again. Tot 
had pudding that was ‘‘all pums mos’,” as 
she rapturously declared. 

‘I most wish your Aunt Otis was here to 
dine with us,” said Mrs. Skinner, ‘‘it is 
quite strange, but 1 dreamed about her last 
night. She seemed to be carrying a load 
down a hill.” 

“The old lady would enjoy a slice of this 
tender, juicy turkey no doubt,” said Mr. 
Skinner, as he placed achoice bit between 
his teeth, and chewed away with evident 
relish. 

“Suppose we send her some of it,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Skinner. 

**I don’t believe we shall have any chance,” 
returned the husband. 

“Sha’nt you go within a mile of her 
place if you take the corn to mill to-mor- 


row?” 
“It will be all Ican do to get round by 


night, without stopping on errands,’’ was 
the response. 

“I would like to send your aunt a slice of 
the turkey; it cost us nothing, you know; 
and she don’t often get a taste of such good 
things.” 

‘Well, I don’t think she cares much for 
meat of any sort, and most likely some of 
her neighbors will send her a Thanksgiving 
dinner, as she is poor and old. They ought 
to, at any rate,” said Mr. Skinner, rising at 
length from table and stretching himself. 

‘I declare I have eaten so much I am al- 
most uncomfortable” he added, throwing 
himself lazily on to the lounge. 

In the evening, several of the neighbors 
dropped in, and the story of the box was 
related to them with evident pleasure. 

‘*We can’t tell where it came from, but it 
was not a bad thing "to receive,” said Mr. 
Skinner. Before retiring for the night he 
went tothe pantry, redolent of roast turkey, 
and lunched off*of some generous slices of 
the white breast-meat, and then it was 
warmed over for breakfast next morning. 
When Mr. Skinner got his corn loaded for 
mill, he told his wife if she would wrap up 
the carcass, now pretty well stripped of 
meat, he would take it to Aunt Otis, for he 
had some business at Sharprey’s store, and 
should thus go quite near her house. 

“She can pick enough off from it to last 
her a week,” he said, ‘‘and you might put 
up a bit of the cold pudding, too; it will be 
a treat to her.” 

“Tot has picked most of the plums out 
of the pudding,” said Mrs. 8. 

‘‘Never mind; pudding without plums 
will be better than Aunt Otis often gets. I 
had some sort of adream about her last 
night; it may be she is not as well as usual. 
Poor old creature, it is hard to tell what she 
lives for.” 

So the ragged carcass of the Thanksgiving 
turkey and the plumless remains of pudding 
were gathered up to send to Aunt Otis. 
Mr. Skinner taking great credit to himself 
that he was going a half-mile out of his way 
to carry these remnants of the feast to his 
aged, indigent relative. 

He left them at her door quite hastily, re- 
marking they had had a grand Thanksgiving 
sent them from some source, and he had 
brought & part of it to her. The old lady 
lifted her spectacles from her nose, and 
smiled upin his face placidly as she received 
the wrapped parcel, which had far more 
bulk than weight, from his extended hand. 
There was something in her manner which 
Mr. Skinner did not quite understand ; some- 
thing rather disconcerting. Aunt Otis was 
always more or less of a depression to his 
spirits. He never tarried long in her pres- 
ence, and avoided visiting her place. Her 
sunken wood-shed had a vexatious way of 
gaping its empty, cavernous jaws at him, as 
if imploring replenishment at his hands. 

So to-day Mr. Skinner sped away from 
his aunt’s door in haste for the store of Mr. 
Sharprey, where he had a few purchases to 
make. He was a man fond of hearing and 
telling news generally. The recent Thanks- 
giving gatherings and feastings was quite 
the topic at present. 

‘*Well, Sharprey, I suppose trade has 
been brisk with you for a few weeks past; 
folks laying in their stores for Thanksgiv. 
ing,” said Skinner. 

‘Yes, yes,” returned Mr. Sharprey. ‘I 
haven’t sold so much stuff for years as 1 
have this fall—a sign times are beginning to 
improve, maybe. Most of the folks your 
way observed the day, 1 suppose.” 

“Yes, I think they did.” 

“Got up a grand dinner and invited their 





friends. Well, it is a good old custom.” 

“Yes, so it is,” said Skinner, ‘‘and as you 
say, I think times must be improving a little 
when folks begin to give gifts. Now ! had 
a rousing great turkey sent me fora Thanks- 
giving roast.” 

**That was acceptable, I'll: warrant, not- 
withstanding you could afford turkey every 
week in the year, if you were so disposed, 
but it is pleasant to be remembered by our 
friends in such a substantial shape.” 

‘Tam ata loss to know to what particu- 
lar friend I am indebted for such gratifying 
remembrance,” said Mr. Skinner. 

“Ab! it was done sub-rosa, then; some 
delicate person who did not choose you 
should know to whom you were indebted— 
some person to whom you have done a gen 
erous turn, perhaps, but such things are apt 
to leak out in time. Won’t you step into 
the house and see Mrs. Sharprey and the 
children? She is always glad of a bit of 
chat with you.” 

Mr. Skinner assented; he did not seem in 
any hurry now. He found Mrs, Sharprey 
rubbing up her best knives and spoons pre- 
paratory to putting them away in their cot- 
ton-flannel bags, perhaps till another Thanks 
giving dayshould comeround. She greeted 
him kindly, and said at once: 

“So your family spent yesterday with 
your Aunt Otis. I told Mr. Sharprey that 
must be the meaning of it all, but he was of 
opinion the old Jady never could do so much 
cooking, and make the necessary prepara- 
tions for company, and really it was a good 
deal of an undertaking, not to mention the 
expense, for one in her circumstances. But 
you will of course see that she loses nothing 
by her generosity.” 

This talk was ‘all Greek” to Mr. Skin- 
ner’s ears. He understood it not, but Mrs. 
Sharprey went on, and soon let light in on 
her hearer’s mind. 

‘‘When Mr. Sharprey came in from the 
store a few nights before Thanksgiving, and 
asked me to guess who had bought the best 
turkey of the lot, Iwas at my wit’s end, 
for once,” she said. 

“And who was it?” asked Mr. Skinner, 
with a half-formed foreboding at bis heart. 

“Why, who but your Aunt Otis?’ re- 
turned Mrs. Sharprey, ‘‘and I suppose you 
all feasted on it at her house, yesterday. 
She bought also raisins, coffee’’— 

‘‘Whoa, there,” cried Mr. Skinner, jump- 
ing toward the window,” my horse is taking 
fright at something—excuse me, I must run 
out to him, or he will endanger the wagon 
with its load.” 

Mr. Skinner disappeared in haste. Mrs. 
Sharprey sat waiting for his return for ten 
minutes, and then looked into the store to 
see if he was there with her husband. But 
that good man was lying supinely on his 
counter, reading a ‘‘daily.” 

‘‘Where is Mr. Skinner?” asked the wife. 

“Mr. Skinner? Isn’t he in the house with 
you?” asked the prone merchant. 

“No; he left me very precipitately, ten 
minutes ago.” 

‘‘He has not been here,” said Mr. Shar- 
prey, ‘‘he must have gone on his way.” 

‘Did you learn whether he spent yester- 
day with his Aunt Otis?” 

‘He spent yesterday at home over a big, 
fat turkey sent bim as a present from some 
unknown hand; so he told me with much 
gusto,” said Sharprey. 

‘‘Ah, that makes it all as clear as day,” said 
his wife; ‘‘so that is where the turkey went 
that old Aunt Otis bought of you just be- 
fore Thanksgiving.” 

‘Incredible! impossible that that poor 
old thing should be making such munificent 

ifts!” 

° “‘That is what she has done, you will find, 
and there was meaning in the gift, too, I 
am satisfied by Skinner’s manner when I 
innocently blurted out to him the fact of 
her having bought the turkey, assuming as 
I did, in complete good faith, that he and 
his family had partaken of it at his aunt’s 
house on yesterday.” 

‘Well, well,” laughed Sharprey, ‘‘I guess 
Skinner got a little too much news for his 
comfort here to-day, and thought best to 
take a hasty leave.” 

‘lam going down to Aunt Otis’ house,” 
said Mrs. Sharprey, putting on a hat and 
shawl, hastily. It was not noon when she 
entered the cottage, but Aunt Otis had laid 
her table, and on it was a huge, meatless 
carcass, exhaling a faint, ghostly odor of 
the gone-by feast, and a few hollow crusts 
which had held great heartfuls of plums 
and spicy custard. Aunt Otis made no re- 
marks as to her dinner; neither did Mrs. 
Sharprey while there, but she spoke her 
mind to her husband when she got home. 

“The truth is Skinner has eat up his 
aunt’s turkey, and carried ber the bare bones 
to pick. I should think it would scorch and 
burn him to a cinder to know what he has 
done.” 

“She has set him an example in giving, 
certainly,” said Mr. Sharprey. 

“Oh, it is just withering,” said the wife, 
‘he can’t help understanding the gift, or be 
so thick-skinned as not to feel the rebuke. 
I venture to say in ten years he has not 
given his aunt half the value of that turkey. 
I hope it will teach him a good lesson.” 

As for Mr. Skinner, he was so red in the 
face at the corn-mill, where he had long been 
known, that the worthy miller thought he 
must have indulged too freely in vinous 








beverages at his Thanksgiving festivities. 
He was touchy in his temper, tov, which 
still farther corroborated the miller’s suspi- 
cious. He jerked his horse and drove off at 
a mad pace for home. When he got there, 
even his wife was surprised at his altered 
demeanor. 

‘*What has happened, husband?” she 
asked, anxiously. 

*‘Happened!” he snapped, ‘“‘what should 
have happened?” 

‘“‘Why, I don’t know, but I thought by 
your looks something had. Didn’t your 
Aunt Otis send back the cloth that was 
pinned round the tur—” 

‘‘Never say turkey in my hearing as long 
as you live,” he burst out, and then banged 
the house door behind him, and went to 
flinging the meal-bags off the wagon into 
the shed like a madman. 

But that was an effective Thanksgiving 
sermon that Aunt Otis’ turkey preached, 
though it “riled up” for atime the one it 
was chiefly addressed to. He comprehend- 
edits meaning. It borefruit, too. Skinner 
never told his wife. Aunt Otis never lisped 
a word, but she had succeeded in making 
the man ashamed of his meanness and ne- 
glect. Mr. Skinner has handsomely paid 
for his Thanksgiving turkey; the aunt's few 
wants are remembered every year. We are 
glad to set this down to his credit. 


es 
ce 


THE INDIAN GIRL, BRIGHT EYES, 


It is very strange and touching to hear 
the story of the wrongs of the Poncas told 
by Susette La Flesche. She was sent toa 
mission school on the Omaha reservation, 
and afterwards to a school in New Jersey, 
where she was one of the best scholars. 
She is twenty-three years old, but looks 
younger. She is avery lovely and winning 
young lady, refined, of great intelligence, 
and with singularly sweet, graceful and 
simple manners. There is unusual dignity 
and elegance in her talk in private, and a 
sense of the value of words that is remarka- 
ble, and is perhaps explained by the fact 
that Shakspeare is almost the only book 
she owns, She gained that as a prize at 
school, and has read and re-read it. She 
has also two volumes of Dickens. Those 
are all, excepting the old school books 
which she uses in her school; for she has 
succeeded in being made teacher of the 
large school, eighty or more children, in the 
Omaha reservation. She talks freely of 
the Indians, and has a perfectly clear un- 
derstanding of their condition. In every 
tribe, as in every civilized community, 
there are two parties, the conservatives, 
who object to French clothes and silk hats 
preferring a more convenient costume, and 
a blanket; and the progressive, who are 
eager to become citizens of the United 
States, and to take the advantages, the re- 
sponsibilities, and the perils of that condi- 
tion. In some tribes the worst element is 
inthe majority (let us remember that Bos- 
ton is a Butler city); in others the best 
But all the tribes desire education and the 
ownership of land. Among the reputable 
Indians, stealing and lying are considered 
high crimes, and intermarriage with whites 
is almost unknown. The women who mar- 
ry the low white men, who are almost the 
only kind that Indians ever see, lose caste 
atonce. The difficulty of communicating 
with the Indians, of finding anybody who 
knows the ways and the speech of both 
whites and Indians, has induced these two 
young Omahas to come east with Standing 
Bear, to interpret his speeches, and to tell 
in their own clear and persuasive way the 
Indian story. Miss La Flesche is never bit- 
ter, never vindictive. She is calm, but ful! 
of animation and of very deep feeling. She 
has grown up with the sense of all the 
wrongs that her people have suffered; she 
is one with them, heart and soul; her own 
education has not separated her a hair's 
breadth from her tribe; she is loyal and no- 
ble. She has known, since she can remem. 
ber, that she belonged toa wronged race; 
that she was too weak to gain its rights, 
and too wise to fight in vain; and now that 
she sees some prospect of rights won by 
law and not by force, she put her whole 
heart into the work of doing what she can 
for her people. I do not know whether 
there are any more like her in her tribe, but 
she has no consciousness of being superior 
to the best of the tribe. She has sisters 
whom she loves, and a father and mother 
whom she loves and reverences as noble and 
wise, and she has every sign, in person, 
mind and spirit, of belonging to a royal 
race. Her brother, who is younger, reads 
and understands English well, but speaks 
it with some hesitation, like one who is out 
of practice. He has been to the mission 
school, and does not differ from other 
young gentlemen of his age, excepting, per 
haps, by an unusually modest demeanor, 
and by a gravity that comes from the cir- 
cumstances of his life, and his clear know]- 
edge of what his people have suffered. He 
will go to Chicago to be educated. Al! 
that these young people tell of themselves 
and their tribe corresponds exactly with the 
good report made by the teachers of the 
Hampton Industrial School, of the large 
number of Indians there. Standing Bear 
himself, although without any education 
from books, for he can neither read nor 
write, has an intelligent face of a good type. 
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There is nothing brutal or debased in it. 
It is grave, and not readily responsive, but 
he is observant, and has the wary look of one 
who has lived among people he distrusted. 
Last Saturday the news came that his broth- 
er, also a Ponca chief, had been shot dead, 
for refusing to obey some order of a white 
trader, and for attempting to leave the res- 
ervation. When Standing Bear was told of 
it, he was utterly silent for a long, long 
time; and then only spoke of it in stifled 
and pathetic tones: “I want to go home— 
they will kill my wife and children next.” 
It is utterly impossible for me to give here 
even the merest outline of this Ponca and 
Omaha story. But if Suzette La Flesche 
(Bright Eyes) and her brother ever come 
within reach of a reader of the letter, I beg 
that they may be seen and listened to, that 
the Indian side may be fairly heard for once, 
and that we may know what good things 
come out of our Nazareth, what grapes 
grow on what we have condemned unseen 
as only thorns. 

In connection with these western Indians, 
it is extremely interesting to hear (as 1 have 
lately had the opportunity of hearing) about 
the Passamaquoddy and other Maine Indi- 
ans. They are under State laws, and still 
on their original lands, in the close neigh- 
borhood of the prosperous Maine towns. 
They are poor, and not energetic workers; 
but they are honest, quiet, peaceful, clean 
people, sending a delegate to the Legislature, 
preferring their bare floors and utter ab- 
sence of luxury, with freedom to go ‘‘log- 
ging in the winter,” and to sell their bask- 
ets where they please in the summer, to 
any of the comforts, high wages and restric- 
tions of domestic service; but they are re- 
spected and liked by their white neighbors, 
and are gradually falling into civilized, 
though ascetic ways, of dressing and living. 
— Worcester Spy. 
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THE BONNET REFORM. 

Of all the reforms fostered under the sun 
| wonder no one has thought of a bonnet 
reform. There has been a bonnet improve- 
ment. The gay colors of yore have given 
place to the sober tints of the present; but 
the bonnet itself isa nuisance. Of course 
I refer to the ‘“‘Sunday bonnet.” I would 
by no means disparage the old fashioned, 
beauty-preserving sun-bonnet (long may its 
skirts wave over dainty shoulders), but it 
does seem to me it would be so comfortable 
to wear a soft felt or something that we 
could doff at the door or cram under our 
arm on entering the house. Then there 
would be a moral advantage. I do think it 
would do something toward correcting the 
superstition which exists in the popular 
mind on the Woman question. If women 
entered the church with uncovered heads, 
of course many would think they were act- 
ing in defiance of God’s word. It would 
provoke criticism. The people would learn 
after a while that this regulation of St. Paul 
is not of universal application, but that it 
was intended for the women of a few Gen- 
tile cities, while the absence of the veil or 
head covering had a bad signification. 

The universal custom of women wearing 
bonnets in church has its origin in unmiti- 
gated superstition. 

It is the exact counterpart of the super- 
stition which condemns women to silence 
in the churches. These regulations of St. 
Paul were intended for a certain class, in a 
certain age, and country. They were then 
wise and necessary; but the necessity passed 
away with that civilization. This reform 
would be an immense gain to women, It 
would save much expense. They would 
make a better appearance. I have often 
thought this elaborate head-gear looked very 
silly. 

Then would it bea gain in beauty. No 
millinery can be so beautiful as the shape 
of a woman’s head and her hair; besides 
simplicity is always beautiful. Then if wo- 
men did not have to wear the bonnet in the 
house she would adopt one that was a real 
protection from the sun. Yours for the 
bonnet reform. JENNY BEAUCHAMP. 

or 


THE PROTECTIVE BALLOT FOR WOMEN, 





The position of Woman, upon any ques- 
tion of moral reform, is pretty sure to be on 
advanced ground. She has not only the 
courage of her convictions, but the fear- 
lessness of her feelings. On the subject of 
intemperance, Woman feels deeply, as 
Heaven knows she has abundant reason to 
do. Herself rarely a sinner in this direc- 
tion, upon her in great measure falls the 
burden and blight of thecurse. And there- 
fore when liquor-selling is ‘‘regulated” by 
law, and communities are accorded the 
privilege of saying for themselves whether 
they will tolerate the traffic, it seems only a 
measure of simple justice that the women 
should have a voice inthe matter. They 
are the persons most concerned; for no man 
who squanders his earnings in drink makes 
@ pretence of doing it on any grounds except 
self-indulgence. He either can not help it, 
or he does not want to. His family and 
home do not count against his appetite. 
The women, armed with a ballot on this 
question, thus become by law the protec- 
tors, as by nature they are the makers, of 
homes. And if the homes of the land are 





not proper objects of guardianship by the 
law, it is difficult to say what we have laws 
for. 

When therefore, so numerous and respec- 
table a body as the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Massachusetts re- 
solves to petition the Legislature for a law 
permitting women to vote upon the liquor 
question at the local elections in the towns 
or cities where they reside, ‘‘that they may 
better protect their homes from the demor- 
alization and ruin which drunkenness 
brings,” it is evident that thereis to be a 
new factor in our political problem as re- 
lated to the temperance cause. The Pro- 
tective Movement, as it is called, has al- 
ready made great headway at the West, 
and the action of the Union last week will 
tend to bring it toa test here. Massachu- 
setts is not much given to lagging behind 
in popular or unpopular reforms. 

Of course the claim is more or less in- 
volved with the general subject of Woman 
Suffrage. But we believe a much larger 
number of women desire to vote, and would 
vote, on this question than on any other. 
The ‘‘consent of the governed” which is 
implied in the general assent of women to 
the present political Suffrage, can not be 
said to prevail when the petitions for the 
Home Protection ballot show any such pro- 
portion of signatures as they did, for exam- 
ple, in Illinois. And in this country, when 
the women in any considerable majority 
want to vote, they will be accorded the 
right to vote.—Golden Rule. 
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ANOTHER STEP GAINED. 





Scarcely a week passes without a report 
of some advance in the recognition of Equal 
Rights. The last is from the Woman Suf- 
Srage Journal, as follows:— 

The Pharmaceutical Society have now 
removed the last remaining inequality in 
their treatment of women pharmacists, b 
admitting them to membership of the soci- 
ety. Attheir meeting on the first of Octo- 
ber, Mr. Hampson moved ‘‘that the follow- 
ing Pharmaceutical chemists, having ten- 
dered their subscriptions for the current 

ear, be elected members of the society— 
sabella Skinner Clarke, London; Rose 
Coombes Minshull, London.” He said the 
two ladies in question, having passed the 
requisite examination and become register- 
ed, were without any doubt eligible, accord- 
ing to the Act of Parliament, to become 
members. The duty of the Council was 
not to make the law, but to carry out the 
law, and it seemed somewhat impertinent 
to say, ‘‘Because you are a woman, although 
you have gained admission to the rights of 
pharmacy under the Act of Parliament, 
when you apply under another section of 
the Act of Parliament to become a member 
of the society, you shall be refused.” This 
refusal had continued for several years, but 
it seemed to him that to put any stumbling- 
block in the way of carrying out the Act of 
Parliament was illegal. But apart from the 
legal question, it appeared to him ungener- 
ous, he would almost say unmanly, to con- 
tinue this persistent refusal. They would 
do the meson | honor by admitting to its 
ranks properly-qualified lady members. 
Besides, by the refusal, the ladies were de- 
nied the privileges of using the library and 
museum, the title of membership which 
was considered of great value, and the Jowr- 
nal. Mr. Woolley seconded the motion. 
After a discussion in which every speaker, 
save the President, supported the motion, 
the resolution was carried by an almost 
unanimous vote, the President being the 
only dissentient. 
his action on the part of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society offers a favorable contrast 
to the action of the British Medical Associ- 
ation. Although by the existing rules the 
association found itself unable to refuse to 
elect Dr. Garrett Anderson and Dr. Frances 
Hoggan, they have since adopted a rule 
which will enable them in future to refuse 
to elect women who are duly qualified and 
registered medical practitioners as members 
of the British Medical Association Be- 
sides this, we understand that very strong 
pressure has been brought to bear to inauce 
the ladies already elected to resign. 


5 i ied 
FRANCIS PARKMAN, 





No opponent of Woman Suffrage ever 
had so thorough an over-hauling as has 
Francis Parkman. From Oregon, Texas 
and California, and all the way between, 
the newspapers have taken him fore and aft, 
and have shown an encouraging amount of 
sympathy for the other side. A leading 
editorial appeared Oct. 28th, in the Record 
Union, one of the most prominent, if not 
the most prominent journal that side of the 
Rocky Mountains. The whole article de- 
serves to be produced here, but our limited 
space admits only the following extracts. 
After mentioning the various objections of 
Mr. Parkman and replying to them, the 
Union Record says: 


But it has always appeared to us singu- 
larly irrational that objections of this kind 
should be urged against Woman Suffrage in 
a country where manhood Suffrage has been 
adopted with the most complete rejection 
of precautions and conditions, and where, 
despite the evils thus imported into the 
body politic, the results have so far been 
comparatively satisfactory. The allegation 
that Woman Suffrage would add further ig- 
norance to the situation cannot have any 
force, while it is everywhere admitted that 
there isno way by which the addition of 
any quantity of male ignorance to the Suf- 
frage can be prevented. But in truth these 
arguments are irrelevant, and beside the is- 
sue, which is, whether or not women have a 
right to the Suffrage. And whoever admits 
that men have a right to it must extend the 
admission to include women, for there are 





no reasons capable of demonstrating an ab- 
stract right in behalf of one sex which are 
not equally applicable to the other. It is of 
no consequence to say that women do not 
want it, moreover. That is a statement 
which never could be made with authority 
unless every woman spoke for herself, for it 
is a statement which no person can be justi- 
fied in making for any other person. All 
that it means is, that men do not want to 
concede it to women, and why they do not 
want to concede it is because the majurity 
of them have thus far totally failed to ap- 
prehend the real meaning of the term ‘‘lib- 
erty.” It is indeed a hard lesson to master, 
and requires a long training in liberal think- 
ing. But so far as argument goes, the 
women and their champions are impregna- 
ble, and after allis said the opponents of 
Woman Suffrage must fall back upon the 
obvious fact that the claim is not conceded 
because men possess the power to withhold 
it with impunity. There is no reason why 
the average woman should not make as in- 
telligent and trustworthy a voter as the av- 
erage man. There are some grave social 

uestions in regard to which woman’s par- 
ticipation in politics would probably be sig- 
nally beneficial. There are no subjects 
whatever upon which it would be possible 
for women to blunder more stupidly than 
men have blundered upon every conceivable 
issue. And, inasmuch as the feminine in- 
tellectual qualities are the necessary com- 
plement to the masculine intellectual quali- 
ties in all the affairs of life excepting polit- 
ical affairs, even now, it is a rational pre- 
sumption that the introduction of these 
complementary qualities into politics would 
terd to harmonize and quicken and vivify 
them and so aid progress and elevate the 
community generally. 


SLOPING BOOK-CASE. 


SS NEW-—Six long shelves, periodical 
“4 rack, heavy castors, fine finish, holds more for 
the mg than common cases, as movable as an easy 
chair, $15. Call and see 100 new conveniences for 
the desk, study or library. 


Economy Co., 27 Franklin St. 
STUDENTS’ FOLDING TABLE. 


| | HANDSOME, strorg enough to hold safely 300 
volumes, larger than a writing-desk, folds in- 
stantly, occupies only the space of a table-ieaf, can 
be carried eaxily anywhere by a child. Price, $3. 
Inlaid chess board, or black walnut finish, extra. 


Economy Co.. 27 Franklin St. 


“THE PRINCE AMONG MAGAZINES.”—N. Y. 
Observer. 


The Greatest Living Authors, 
such as Prof. Max Muller, Rt. 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Jas. A. 
Froude, Prof. Huxley, R. A. 
Proctcr, Edward A. Freeman, 
Prof, Tyndall, Dr. W. B. Carpen- 
ter, Frances Power Cobbe, The 
Duke of Argyll, William Black, 
Miss guectee, Mrs. Muloch 
Craik, Geo. MacDcnald, Mrs. Ol- 
iphant, Jean Ingelow, Thomas 
Hardy, Matthew Arnold, Henry 
Kin, -: W. W. Story, Turgueu- 
ief, Rus in, Tennyson; Browning, 
and many others, are represented in the pages of 


. 5 . . 
Littell’s Living Age. 

In 1880, Tue Living AGE enters ages its a 
seventh year, admittedly unrivalled and continuously 
successful. During the year it will furnish to its 
readers the productions of the most eminent authors, 
above-named and many others; embracing the choic- 
est Seria! and Short Stories by the Leading Foreign 
Novelists, and an amount 

Unapproached by any Other Periodical 
in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Scien- 
tific matter of the day, from the pens of the foremost 
Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and Edit- 
ors, representing every department of Knowledge and 
Progress. THe Livinec AGE isa weekly magazine 
giving more than 
THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 
It presents in an inexpensive form, considering its 
great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its 
weekly issue, and with a satisfactory completeness 
attempted by no other publication, the best Essays, 
Reviews, Criticiams. Tales, Sketches of Travel and 
Discovery, Poetry. Scientific, Biographical, Historical 
and Political information, from the entire body of 
Foreign Periodical Literature, 

The importance of Tue Livine AGE to every Amer- 
ican reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and COM- 
PLETE compilation of an indispensable current tit- 
erature.—indispensable because it embraces the pro- 
ductions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 


is sufficiently indicated by the following 
Opinions. 


“The last volume of Tue LivINe AGE presents a 
fresh example of the judgment in selection and adap- 
tation to the demands of the best popular literature, 
which have secured so wide a circulation to that pe- 
riodical."—N. Y. Tribune. 

“It covers the whole field of literature, and covers 
it completely, thoroughly and impartially,’’— 7imes, 
Cincinnati. 

“It affords the best, the cheapest and most conve- 
nient means of keeping abreast with the progress of 
thought in all its phases.”.—North American Phila- 


























hia. 
° “It is, by all odds, the best eclectic published.”’— 
Southern Churchman, Richmond. 

“It is the embodiment of the truest and purest lit- 
erature of the age.""—Am. Chr'n Review, Cincinnati. 

“With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all 
that is important in the literature, history, politics 
and science of the day.""— The Methodist, New York. 

“To read it weckly is a libera! education.”’— Zion's 
Herald, Boston. 

“There is no magazine published that gives so gen- 
eral a knowledge of what is going on in the literary 
world.”’— Presbyt rian Weekly, Baltimore : 

“Gives the best of all at the price of one.”"—New 
York Independent. 

“Te holdethe palm against all rivals,""— Commercial, 
Louisville. 

“There is no other way of procuring the same 
amount of excellent literature for anything like the 
same price.""— Boston Advertiser. 

“It supplies a better compendium of current discus- 
sion, information and investigation, and gives a 

ter amount and variety of reading-matter, which 
ft is well worth while to read, than any other publica- 
tion. . . . It is simply indispensable.""—Boston 


Journal. 7 

“Ought to find a place in every American home.”"— 
New York Times. 

“There is nothing comparable to it in true value in 
the whole range of periodical literature.""—Mobile 
Register. 

ublished WEEKLY at $8 00a year, free of postage. 


(@°EXTRA OFFER FOR 1880..21 

To all new eubscribers for 1880 will be sent gratis 
the numbers of 1879 which contain, beside other in- 
teresting matter, the first chapters of ‘He Who will 
Not When He May,” a new story by Mrs. Oliphant, 
now appearing in the Livine AcE from advance 
sheets. ; 
Club-Prices for the best Home and Foreign Lit- 

erature. 


(‘Possessed of Tue Livine Ace and one or other 
of onr vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber 
will find himself in command of the whole situation.” 
—Phila. Even’g Bulletin.| ‘ 

For $10 50 ux Livine Ace and either one of the 
American $4 Monthlies (or Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) 
will be sent fora year, both postpaid; or, for $9 50 
‘’nE Livine AGE and the St. Nicholas, or Appleton’s 
Journal. 


Address, LITTELL & CO., Boston. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4 P. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. _ 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to9 a. m., and 2to4 p.m. 1ly10 





Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 4 P. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. , ’ 


Mary J. Saftord-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 























Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


AND 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula enlargements, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 
outalde of her office practice, which she has been 
ee to make more public, as testimonials at her 
office will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painfal backs and olnte, pain 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders. in; 
large, they give strength and support to the abdomi- 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and dee 
seated inflammation, which is the great cause of debill- 
ty and suffering, § d, her hair p de, which is 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will pevees the hair from turning grey for years. 
(will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found her Hygienic Abdominal Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, syringes, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. Office 
8 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 


CORNS, BUNIONS, 


AND BAD NAILS, 


Skillfally treated by 
MR. & MRS. DR, H. C. EDWARDS. 


Lasts and Boots made to fit the feet. 
130 Tremont Street, Corner Winter St., 
Boston. 38mo41 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 


Miss Bates offers the “Apa” a perfect fitting un- 
dervest of all wool and merino, combining warmth, 
elasticity of fabric and durability; also her 


New Waist 


just perfected, which is the best substitute fo 
corsets of any waist before invented. 


Union Corsets 


sets constructed on Hygienic laws for sale, and made 
to order. A variety of waists on exhibition and for 
sale. Measures taken and ladies fitted to corset 
waist or ‘‘Alpha”’ suite at their residences when pre- 
ferred, Send for circular, 

Room 7, 129 Tremont Street. 


will positively cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia. 














ANNIE T. FOGG. 


Dress Reform Garments of all kinds cut and basted 
or made. Patternscut. Orders taken for Reform 
Boots. 

FASHIONABLE DRESSMAKING, 
5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly 25 Winter street) 


THE NEW ABDOMINAL 
SUPPORTER, 


manufactured by Mrs. M. A. Kilgour, 
™ commends itself at once to every lady 







or strains. 

For corpulency it has no rival, giv- 
ing comfort and strength, besides hold- 
ing the abdomen in the desired form. In fact, it 
is a perfect corset for the hips and abdomen. The 
increasing demand for this supporter is sufficient 

roof of its value. Invalids within the city proper 

tted at their homes without extra charge. Ladies at 
a distance fitted with perfect accuracy by writing 
for instructions in regard to measurement. Price, 
from $2 to $5; average, $3. 

A Combination DRESS-REFORM CORSET. This 
is anew corset,thoroughly made, filled with the purest 
and most pliable whalebone, that will not break. 
Bust adjustable. Shoulder — can be changed so 
as to make a most perfect shoulder brace when desir- 
ed. They are laced with elastic that will yield to the 
motion of the body; steels adjustable at the pleasure 
of the wearer; when worn without, the corset is soft 
and comfortable as a waist; when worn in, they are 
equal and, we claim, superior to any other corset 
in the market. This corset is accepted by the most 
radical patrons of the stiff, regular corsets, while all 
advocates of dress reform hail it with delight. The 
corset for misses, on the same principle, has no equal. 

Also Dress Reform Novelties, Garments, etc. For 

articulars call on or address Mrs. M. A. KILGOUR. 

ombination Dress Reform Corset Co., 32 Winter 
street, Boston, Mass., Room F up 2 flights 





HYGik¥ NIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children, 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Ree 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 

Mrs. A. Fletcher & Co., 

6 East 14th St.,N.Y.City. 


UTILITY SCRAP BOOK. 


No paste, pins nor springs, self-indexed. Of the 
35 people who looked at it first, 25 bought copies. 
READERS’ & WRITERS’ ECONOMY CO. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in devices for desk, study 
and Library, to save time, money and labor. 


Boston Store, 27 Franklin St. 
REVOLVING BOOK-CASES. 


Over thirty different patterns, both iron and wood, 


"= 85.00 to $35.00. 


Will shelve more books for the same money than a 
common case; infinitely more convenient. Sold on 
trial. 

Warranted the best. Full lists free. 


Economy Co,, 27 Franklin St. 














suffering from weakness, ruptures — 





PIANOS 


Sold for cash or on easy paying installments. Pianos 
to rent, and in case of purchase within a limited time 
the amount paid in rent can apply as part payment 
on the instrument, at 


HALLETT & CUMSTON’S, 


459 Washiagton Street, 
3m38 (opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s.) 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


(Established in 1849.) 


SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND DURABILITY, AT 


LOWEST CASH PRICES. 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 


‘or Catalogues or call at 
Warerooms, 595 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. ly24 


McPHAIL & GO., — 


GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOS. 


Lowest cash prices. Pianos to let and sold n in- 
—— First quality in all respects. Ca and 
examine. 


Warerooms 630 Washington St. Cor. 
Essex St, 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES, 


Unequaled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship 
and Durability. 
Terms Reasonable, 
2. w me TY = Pianos pnned. 
. . ent, 506 Washington 
Borton, (over Williams a iverett's.) roa 
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FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and ant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cente; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 


Woodbury’s Cafe 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


196 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
Open Sundays from 8 a.m.,to 8 P.M. 
Sunday—Dinner from 5 to 6% p.m. 


ABSORPTION vs DISEASE. 











LIVER ban MACH 


CURES WITHOUT DOSING. 





UGAITAUNV HOVINOLS 
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THE LIFE PRINCIPLE. 


That power or force that keeps in motion the ma- 
chinery of our bodies is favorably acted upon by this 
wonderful ABSORBENT and TONIC, which enters 
and imparts its health-giving properties THROUGH 
THE PORES OF THE SKIN. Every disease of dis- 
turbance contingent on the condition of the Stomach 
and Liver (and that means about all we suffer) is 
RELIEVED BY the all-potent, harmless, convenient, 
HOLMAN LIVER PAD. Try it! Absorptive Plas- 
ters and Absorption Salt Foot Baths, valuable as aux- 
iliaries. 

Sales depot and consultation rooms, 


124 TREMONT STREET, 


Opposite Park Street Church, 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO. 
4itf 
MARCUS WARD & CO. 
Christmas and New Year Cards, 
FOR 1879-1880. 

We are prepared to offer out of town patrons the 
following assortment of these beantifal cards: 

Six assorted Cards for..........-.---+0+e00s 50 

Ten assorted Cards for..........-.-----+-+ $1.00 


The best assortment of elegant Cards to be found in 
Boston from 5 cents to over $1.00 each. 


H. H. CARTER, 


3 Beacon street, Boston. 





a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out 
fit free, BH. Hatiett & Co., Portland, Maine 


$5 tO $20 Free: stixcon & Co. Portland, Me 





72 aweek. $12a day at homeeasily made. Cost- 
ly Outfit free. Truz &Co., Augusta, Maine. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Nov. 29, 1879. 


All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial menepemens, 
mast be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. a 

Letters containing remittances, and re’ to the 

usiness de ne the , must be addressed 

o Box $eh8. ‘Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al! arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the pa is a sufficient receipt of 
he first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paren is a receipt for renewals. 8 ¢ 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 














purpose. 
Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
iration of their omen? ‘ons and to forward money 
Por the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 


Municipal elections occurred in England 
on the first of November. The Woman's 
Suffrage Journal for this month, published 
in Manchester and edited by Miss Lydia 
Becker, comes to us crowded with details of 
preliminary work and meetings. 

Miss Helen P. Downing, Miss Orme, Miss 
Becker, Mrs. Oliver Scatcherd, and Mrs. 
Ashford had canvassed the different locali- 
ties with the best results. There was mani- 
fest large interest and fullhouses. At Stock- 
port seven hundred women came together 
to hear Miss Downing. In Manchester, 
Miss Becker addressed meetings of women 
electors in the only two wards where there 
was a contested election. 

Cards of invitation were sent to all the 
women on the citizens’ roll in these wards. 
In the largest, St. Michael’s Ward, there 
are 1868 women and 10,939 men electors. 
As the room was a very large one, it was 
not deemed necessary to reserve it for wo- 
men, but the result showed that such a pre- 
eaution would have been wise, for long be- 
fore the time of meeting a large crowd of 
men took possession, and when the women 
who had been invited came with their cards 
there was no room for them. It was, there- 
fore, necessary to hold a second meeting 
the succeeding night, when the hall was 
wholly reserved for women. The popula. 
tion of the ward consists mainly of small 
shopkeepers and working people, and the 
women electors almost all belong to the 
poorest class of the community. Yet the 
large hall was filled with a crowd of be- 
tween seven hurdred and eight hundred 
women, most of them secmingly heads of 
households. 

Great exertions are being made in London 
to secure the return of a larger number of 
well-qualified ladies as members of the next 
London School Board. The proportion on 
the present Board is only four women out 
of fifty members, a manifestly inadequate 
number to fulfil the special duties which de- 
mand their attention. ‘These ladies, Mrs. 
Surr in Finsbury, Mrs. Fenwick-Miller in 
Hackney, Mrs. Westlake in Marylebone, 
and Miss Helen Taylor in Southwark, in- 
tend to seek retlection in their respective 
divisions. In addition to these, several 
more ladies are already in the field. 

Mrs. Webster, who has issued her address 
to the electors of Chelsea, is well known in 
the literary world for her Greek translations, 
her poems, and for excellent articles on so- 
cial and domestic subjects in various re- 
views, some of which have been reprinted 
in a volume called ‘‘A Housewife’s Opin- 
ions.” She has had some experience in ed- 
ucation, and is an accomplished speaker. 
Her list of supporters is very large and in- 
fluential. 

Miss Helena Downing, who has been re- 
quested to come forward in Tower Hamlets, 
is well known as a public speaker. For the 
last six or seven years she has untiringly 
worked for the Suffrage question, and also 
on behalf of working women, both at the 
time of the passing of the Factory Acts, 
and subsequently in the establishment of 
benefit societies She seeks to represent a 
working-class constituency, the Tower Ham- 
lets, and is in favor of free, compulsory, 
and secular education. 

Miss Miller, who is seeking the suifrages 
of Lambeth, isalsoa Liberal. She is known 
among the friends of education as having 
herself, when at Girton, obtained the high- 
est honors the Cambridge University gives 
towomen. She has had subsequently prac- 
tical experience in superintending large 
Board Schools in the south of London. 

Miss Rosamond Davenport Hill comes 
forward as un independent candidate for 
the city, in which the long professional con- 
nection of her father, the late Mr. Matthew 
Davenport Hill, and the services of her un- 
cle, Sir Rowland Hill, have given her pecu- 
liar interest. Miss Hill was a colleague of 
Mary Carpenter in her reformatory efforts, 
and had considerable experience in the 
management of a Ragged School, which 
received children from the very lowest class. 
Miss E. M. Richardson and Mrs. Hawkins 
are candidates for Southwark. The School 
Board of London seems to have a fair chance 
of securing the benefit of a woman's expe- 
rience and insight in the work of education 

for the next year. 
we gaiher the above facts says:— 

The Woman's Suffrage Journal, from which 

The municipal elections which take place 








to-day afford an excellent occasion for the 
exercise of Woman Suffrage. Ever since 
the grant of municipal suffrage to women, 
in 1869, it has been observed that, in the 
boroughs at least, women have voted in 
equal proportion with men to the number 
of each on the register, and in many cases 
the proportion of women voters has been 
greater than of men. This fact is a sufli- 
cient answer to the oft repeated objection 
that women do not value the Suffrage. It 
is easy for objectors to assume that women 
are indifferent to the vote, but there is no 
possibility of proving that they are so, short 
of giving them the vote, and so testing their 
appreciation of it. But we who believe 
that women, if they were enfranchisd, 
would take a lively and intelligent interest 
in elections can bring a presumption that 
amounts to proof in the use women make of 
their municipal votes, and the active part 
they take in the School Board elections. 

This testimony is commended to those 
who persist in affirming that women will not 
vote if they have a chance. In the only 
places where they can vote, Great Britain 
and Wyoming,there is abundant proof that 
the right is used fully as it is by men. 

L. 8. 


—__—___-»e_—_____—_ 
REPORT OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION, 
TENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The ninth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association was held 
in November last in the beautiful city of 
Indianapolis. Delegates present represented 
Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
York, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, [llinois, lowa, Missouri, and Colorado. 
New Jersey, and New Hampshire, sent re- 
ports of their work. William Lloyd Garri 
son, the president of the society, not being 
able to be present, Lucy Stone was chosen 


president pro tem. 
The reports from all auxiliary societies 


showed interest and work in a good degree, 
according to the means at command. 
Nearly all the societies had petitioned the 
Legislatures of their respective States, and 
some action secured which will no doubt 
be reported at the session of this meeting, 
or they had distributed documents, or cir- 
culated petitions, and in some way contrib- 
uted to the public enlightenment on the 
question of Equal Rightsfor Woman. The 
streams of work, if not large have been 
steady, and as the little rills which come 
down from the pure snows of the moun- 
tains unite to make rivers on which large 
ships and costly cargoes ride in safety to 
the preper port, so has the work of the dif- 
ferent societies swelled the current of pub- 
lic thought, until the tide of sentiment 
seems to have turned in the right direction. 
Within the year the women of New Hamp- 
shire have for the first time exercised the 
right legally secured to them to vote on all 
school questions. They voted, and were 
voted for. But the White Mountains of the 
Granite State sit as firmly as ever, and the 
sun greets the top of Mt. Washington with 
as bright a glow in the morning as it has 
done for many aday. Within the year the 
Massachusetts Legislature has enacted a law 
securing tothe women of that State the right 
to vote for members of School Committee. 
No election has yet taken place, but spite of 
the fact that for this fraction of Suffrage 
women were required to pay $2.00 poll tax, 
while men who paid the same poll tax voted 
on every question, and spite of the fact 
that women were required to give in all 
their property, whether it was taxable or 
not, hundreds of women have registered, 
and still more will do so who pay taxes on 
property. Two States within the year have 
thus opened doors which lead directly to 
the exercise of the full rights of citizenship. 

In Congress, upon the petition of many 
thousand women, Hon. George F. Hoar, 
United States Senator for Massachusetts, 
made a minority report in favor of securing 
Suffrage for women by a sixteenth amend- 
ment, which shall protect the rights of wo- 
men as the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments protect the rights of the negroes. It 
was an able and courageous paper, claiming 
full justice for women. The majority re- 
port against the Suffrage of women was 
made by your defeated Senator Thurman. 

Another gain is the opening of the Lon- 
don University towomen. This institution, 
which holds the highest rank, und whose 
advantages have hitherto been enjoyed only 
by men is now open in all its departments 
to Woman. There was the fiercest opposi- 
tion from the medical department, but even 
this gave way before the growing demand 
for equal opportunities for women. 

Hon. F. A. P. Barnard, president of Co- 
lumbia College, New York, has recommend- 
ed the admission of women as students to 
that institution. It has hitherto only ad- 


mitted men. 
The Massachusetts Medical (allopathic) 


society, which has for years resisted and re- 
fused the application of women for mem- 
bership, this year with no opposition worthy 
of note, voted to admit them. 

Harvard College, which refused $10,000 
last year, offered it by Miss Marian Hovey, 
on condition that women sbould be ad- 
mitted to full study in its medical depart- 
ment, has this year conceded so much that 
it permits collegiate instruction to women 
by its professors. Twenty-five women are 
already entered, of whom four take the full 
college course. Their department is face- 
tiously called, the ‘‘Harvard Annex.” But 
it leads to the ‘‘main building.” 





The increasing number of newspapers 
which devote space to this special subject 
steadily increases. Within the year the 
Portsmouth Weekly, published in Dover, 
N. H., has a column well edited by Mr. 
John Scales, devoted to ‘‘Woman’s Rights.” 
The Prohibitionist, in Des Moines, lowa, 
has a column or two on different phases of 
the Woman question, but all claiming 
Equal Rights, while through the press 
everywhere is a fuller discussion and a 
friendlier tone. The great body of Wo- 
men’s Christian Temperance Unions now 
claim the ballot for Home protection, see- 
ing clearly that a vote in the hand of wo- 
men, will be as effective to secure temper 
ance laws, as it is in the hands of men. 
Henceforth, this temperance army, under 
their own banner, ure for the ballot for wo- 
men. It is an immense force on our side.* 

Each year brings some alleviation of old 
legal injustice, or the enactment of some 
new protecting law. For instance, last 
year, in Massachusetts, the law secured to 
married women the right to their own wear- 
ing apparel. Hereafter, in that State, we 
can say, ‘‘my cloak,’’ ‘‘my gown,” and have 
no fear that these garments can be claimed 
by anybody else. 

Each year the door of the professions is 
opened wider to women. The last year sees 
them admitted to practice in State and in 
United States courts. By two Methodist 
conferences the question of the full license 
and ordination of women will be brought 
before the next general conference. Thus, 
little by little, by peaceful means, this 
greatest of all revolutions is being carried. 
The laws are changed for the better. All 
the avenues of industry are becoming free 
to us. More equal pay for equal work is 
paid to women. Higher education is con- 
ceded. All signs show that in due time we 
shall reap if we faint not. 

Lucy STonE, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 


en 
PREJUDICE, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


“The world does move.”’— Galileo, 

It is curious and interesting to observe 
how ideas change from age to age, as the 
world becomes more enlightened. Many 
things which once would have seemed in 
credible are now accepted asa matter of 
course. Many things which once seemed 
bad now seem excellent, and many things 
which onve seemed good now seem useless 
or pernicious. 

Four hundred years ago the Englishman 
who studied Philosophy, Mathematics and 
the Ancient Languages was accused of be- 
ing in league with the devil, and of practis- 
ing the black art. Sir Bulwer Lytton gives 
a graphic picture of the ignorance and 
prejudice of that age in ‘‘The Last of the 
Barons.” 

As time went on, however, public opin- 
ion slowly changed, until the educated man 
was no longer treated with derision and 
contumely like poor ‘‘Adam Warner” but 
with honor and approbation. It was dis- 
covered that “knowledge is power.” Per- 
haps it was for this reason that it was still 
regarded as an improper acquisition for 
Woman. The first school in this country 
where geography and grammar were taught, 
was established at Newburyport, Mass., 
soon after the Revolutionary war. The 
teacher who had the daring to inaugurate 
such an unheard of innovation on old cus- 
tom, was Master Woodbridge. My grand- 
mother was one of his pupils. She has of- 
ten spoken of the ridicule they encountered 
for applying themselves to such masculine 
studies; so unnecessary to girls. They 
were scoflingly called ‘‘the Geography Girls.” 
How absurd for girls to spend time upon 
such studies, was the common opinion and 
remark; as if they intended to become mer- 
chants like their fathers and brothers, and 
send ships to. foreign lands. Girls should 
be taught reading, writing and spelling, 
enough arithmetic to enable them to keep 
an account of household expenses; they 
should be thoroughly taught to make samp- 
lers, and to do beautiful embroidery, fine 
enough to destroy the best eve sight, to 
hemstitch in the most beautiful manner the 
delicate linen cambric ruffles for gentlemen's 
sleeves and bosoms, but what a waste of 
time to allow them to obtain a knowledge 
of the earth in which we live. As to their 
studying the laws of health and physiology, 
it was an unheard of thing. 

Young women were taught to prepare 
skilfully all manner of cakes, sweet-meats 
and preserves; but of the philosophy and 
chemistry of food and the effeqs of various 
dishes upon different temperaments, and at 
different times and seasons, they were left 
in utter ignorance. This is too often the 
case with girls even now; but we arein a 
transitional period. We are just entering 
upon a new epoch. The door has been 
opened for the enlightenment of Woman, 
but the light has not yet advanced far enough 
wholly to dispel the darkness and prejudices 
of a (larker age. 

True, we bave seen a great change even 
in the last hundred years. Women now 
pass through as severe studies as young 
men and with equal credit, and the worid 


*To this paragraph objection is made in a letter 
in another column, on the ground that the facts do 
not warrant such a claim for temperance women. 
We have no desire to overstate, but have understood 
that in nine States the W. C. T. Unions have declared 
for the ballot for Home protection. 











smiles approval. Young women may grad- 
uate from some of the best colleges and 
universities, and when a fine woman is seen 
practising a profession with success, it 
scarcely elicits a remark. 

Yet ancient prejudice still holds it dis- 
graceful and unwomanly for a woman to be 
so patriotic as to wish to give her voice and 
her ballot for good rulers. The same cluss 
of people who once scoffed at ‘‘the Geog- 
raphy Girls” now scout at Woman’s wish- 
ing the ballot. But as Galileo said ‘‘The 
world does move.” 

A few years hence we shall see women 
quietly depositing their ballots and return- 
ing to their customary avocations at home 
after an hour’s absence without eliciting the 
least comment or notice from afy one. The 
wheels of domestic life will run as smooth- 
ly as now, no home duty will be neglected, 
and in those days we may hope for upright, 
honest lawgivers and rulers; less intemper- 
ance, less vice of every kind. 

Ideas and opinions change wonderfully as 
the world goes on. The change is gradual 





—almost imperceptible—but steady and 
sure. After all it is only a question of 
time. AnNA HOLYOKE. 
saiiaaieillaa od 
NO SMOKING. 


In an article entitled ‘‘The Influence of 
Women,” published some time ago in this 
JourRNAL, I made this prediction (which 
had been made many times before by oth- 
ers): ‘‘The time is sure to come when the 
ward room, instead of being a resort for 
loafers, noisy, redolent of tobacco, and foul 
with the utterance of demagogues, will be a 
quiet, well-ordered, respectable place of 
resort; and at the polls the day will come 
when voters will quietly attend, deposit 
their ballots as they now do their letters at 
the post-office, and then go quietly home, 
or about their business; and one of the 
surest means of hastening that day is to give 
the ballot to intelligent women.” 

At the last meeting of the Boston Board 
of Aldermen, by a nearly unanimous vote, 
it was ordered, that the Police Commission- 
ers be and they are hereby directed to pro- 
hibit smoking in the rooms occupied for 
voting precincts at the next municipal elec- 
tion, Dec. 9, 1879, until after twelve o’clock 
at noon. 

Alderman Kelly who introduced the mo- 
tion, said that while he did not believe in 
women’s voting, he thought they were en- 
titled to this courtesy; that staying in a 
room all day where there was smoking was 
not good for men, much less for ladies, 
and he hoped that the Board would have 
dignity enough for themselves, and respect 
enough for the ladies to give them the op- 
portunity to vote without having to go toa 
room filled with smoke. Alderman Steb- 
bins said that aside from any question of 
the propriety of women voting, respect for 
themselves alone should prompt the Board 
to pass the order. And Alderman Breck 
said that he favored it, because such an or- 
der would not only accommodate the ladies, 
but also the gentlemen who do not smoke. 

Who can say after this that the influence 
of women in politics is not for good? About 
one thousand women have registered in 
Boston, an average of not quite ten toa pre- 
cinct. But the presence of these ten wo- 
men has driven tobacco smoking from the 
polling places fora portion of the day at 
least, and decent men who like to vote ina 
decent atmosphere have these ladies to thank 
for the opportunity. If ten women can ac- 
complish this, what will they not accom- 
plish when there is a full registration, and a 
full vote? The time will come when the 
ward room and the polling place will be as 
decent as any parlor. G. A. 0. E. 





oe - —. 
A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


The interest which very aged women | 


have taken to secure their right to vote for 


School Committee in this State is remarka- 


ble. One instance is that of Mrs. Harriet 
Hanson, mother of Mrs. H. H. (Warrington) 
Robinson. In reply to my asking particu- 
lars of Mrs. Robinson she writes: ‘My 
mother is eighty-four years old, is blind and 
nearly helpless. One of the assessors, 
came to her, I had told him she was not 
well able to go to his office, and he kindly 
offered tocome to her. When he saw how 
old and feeble she was, he said, pityingly, 
‘Why, you do not want to vote, do you?’ 
‘Yes’ said she; ‘if I live, I shall vote;’ so 
she lifted up her sightless eyes, and raised 
her right hand, was sworn, and became a 


legal voter. It was a pathetic sight, I can 
assure you. My mother has good brave 
blood in her. Her father was one of those 


young men who assisted in throwing the 
tea into Boston harbor. He was a captain 
in the revolutionary army, and fought at 
Bunker Hill. His name was Seth Ingersoll 
Brown.” 

Another venerable woman sent to this 
JOURNAL the number of women who had 
registered in her town and added: “‘I 
should very much like to see you, and 
those laboring with you. But at my time of 
life (eighty-seven) if my lines are in pleas- 
ant places they are short.” This woman of 
more than four score years had been inter- 
ested to find and send the names of regis- 
tered women, and in the same letter says: 
“On the Woman question, my opinion has 
ever been, that neither Jaw nor custom 
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should debar a woman from any office, pro 
fession, business or employment for whict 
she is qualified and chooses to engage in, " 
These are only two of several who wer 
more than eighty years old, who have 
shown an eager interest in this newly ac- 
quired right to vote. The love of justice j. 
eternal. ! 


’ 
pe —- —- 


NOT A COINCIDEN cE. 


The Philadelphia Press says: 

It was doubtless something more thar 
coincidence that election weck was fixed 
upon by the Woman Suffragists as the time 
for holding their conventions. When th¢ 
men in this and so many other States wer, 
on Tuesday last declaring their will at the 
polls, the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage 
Association in this city, and the Americap 
Association in Cincinnati, in convertion as. 
sembled, were demanding a similar righ; 
for women... . i 

But the demand for Suffrage which a py. 
merically small class of women have so long 
been making and which found expression 
in the conventions of last week, does no: 
meet with a ready response from the male 
sex. 

Until it is made more cleariy evident tha: 
the change proposed would confer upo: 
woman benefits she cannot otherwise ob. 
tain, and that, too, without entailing greate: 
mischief in other directions, the prayers of 
the Woman Suffragists will not avail. 

One reads with a small shock, no matte: 
how many times he reads it, the fact that in 
this question so vital to women, they are 
themselves left out in its settlement in the 
public thought, and that the opiniun of the 
*‘male sex” is to settle it. Are we children. 
minors, footballs? Let us make our opin. 


ions tell! h. © 
—-- ee —--~——__- 


IN MEMORIAM. 


William T. Hazard was born in Newpori 
Rhode Island, being the son of Nathanie 
and Sarah Fales Hazard, and brother of the 
late Admiral 8, F. Hazard of the United 
States Navy. He went to the West at an 
early age to engage in commercial pursuits. 
He was married in Quincy, Ill., in 1844, 
removed to St. Louisin 1849, where, for 
many years he was identified with the mill- 
ing interests of that city. For the last few 
years he has been incapacitated for business 
by continued ill health, which terminated 
fatally on the 16th. He was a firm friend 
of Woman Suffrage, never losing an oppor 
tunity of uphoiding the justice of the meas. 
ure after advocating it with a warmth un 
surpassed by its oldest supporters. The 
most prominent trait in his character was 
an unbounding generosity which manifested 
itself not only in sharing his substance to 
the utmost limits, but in unvarying kind 
ness and good will to his fellow men. 

At a meeting of the merchants of the 
Exchange of St. Louis, to pass resolutions 
on the death of the late William T. Hazard. 
President John Wah! called the meeting to 
order, and spoke a few words eulogistic of 
Mr. Hazard. He had known him for thirty 
years, and always found him noble-hearted 
and strictly honest. The first lot of wheat 
that he (Wahl) had sold in the Exchange 
was sold to Mr. Hazard twenty-five years 
ago. The following resolutions were then 
read by Secretary Morgan, and were unani- 
mously adopted by the meeting :— 


“Mr. William T. Hazard. one of the oldest mem 
bers of the Exchange, having died on the 16th inst., 
his fellow-members hereby record their appreciatior 
of bis many admirable qualities of head and heart, 
by which he ga’ned and retained the esteem and af- 
fection of all who knew him. ‘ 


“The Exchange has lost an honorable, genial, gev- 
tlemanly member, and tenderly sympathizes with hi- 
bereaved family.” 


Remarks of a highly complimentary na- 
ture were also made by Mr. Alexander 
Smith and Mr. Isaac Smyth, of Sells & Co 
The latter called on the young men of the 
Exchange to take Mr. Hazard as an example 
to pattern after. 

The sympathy of Suffragists will be given 
to Mrs. Rebecca Hazard in this bereavemen! 
and loss of her husband. 3 

—— oe 


A JURY OF WOMEN. 


Mrs. Theresa Gueck died recently in 
Cheyenne, Wyoming Territory, under cir 
cnmstances that render necessary the im 
paneling of a coroner’s jury. Mary ‘ 
Graham, Elsie H. Conroy, Lizzie A. Abney. 
Isabella Wilford, Augusta Hufschmidt and 
Sarah Casper were summoned and sworn 
They listened to the testimony, and render 
eda verdict in accordance with the facts 
This is the first instance in history of # 
coroner’s jury composed exclusively 0° 
women. 


—_———--—-- oo 


OUR RECEPTION BY THE REGISTRAR 


Epirors JoURNAL:—Since so much has 
been said of the probable discourtesy which 
Woman will receive when she becomes an 
enfranchised citizen, I write to tell you how 
we were received to-day when we went * 
be registered at the City Hall. It was 
snowing heavily, and as we came in sight, 
the janitor very briskly bestirred himself te 
sweep the snow from the steps. He then 
inquired politely if we wished to be regis: 
tered, and on our replying in the affirms- 
tive, he conducted us to a waiting-room 
and summoned one of the officials to atten 
us. We were then shown into the presenct 
of the Mayor and Aldermen to write our 
names, residence, and occupation. We 
have never received more polite and court 
eous treatment in church or parlor than *0- 
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day in the City Hall, whither we actually 
went to register our names for voting. 

If this goes on, and we are sure it will 
here, because our city 1s full of refined and 
ntelligent men, we need have no fears about 
the traditional want of chivalry with which 
we bave been threatened. s. 

Salem, Nov. 20, 1879. 

**e —_—— 


THE TEMPERANCE BALLOT. 


Epirors JoURNAL:—Will you please al- 
low me to call the attention of the Com. 
mittee on Resolutions to the resolution read 
at the Woman Suffrage Convention held in 
Cincinnati, which stated that the Woman 
Suffrage movement was endorsed by the 
National Union, or something to that effect, 
which is not quite true, I think. I know 
that asa friend of women you would not 
like to publish anything that would bring 
dissension into the ranks of the temperance 
workers, or create any unkind feelings 
towards the Suffragists. The success of 
Woman's work largely depends on harmony 
among ourselves—therefore I would urge 
you to in some way change the resolution 
toexpress the correct idea. Llhave attended 
two of the national conventions, and in 
neither of them has the Suffrage movement 
been endorsed. Even the ballot on the 
liquor question met with great opposition 
last year. This year it did not come up in 
that form, or-in any other, only a resolu- 
tion was passed allowing the women of 
cach State to work in accordance with the 
prevailing sentiment of its W. C. T. U. 

It is true Miss Willard was elected presi- 
dent, but not at all asa representative of 
Woman Suffragists, but simply because she 
was thought to be a good leuder. Should 
she lead the work in that channel she would 
disappoint many of her friends. 

Do not understand me as opposing your 
work, not in the feast for those who are 
convinced that itis best, but to have the 
N. W. C. T. U. reported as endorsing it, as 
long as it is not true, and while there are so 
many directly opposed to it now, but who 
may in time look at it in a different light, 
if things are not crowded or brought about 
in any unfair way. We must remember 
reforms move s!owly, and I would urge you 
again to change the resolution. This isa 
subject that must needs be handled with 
great care, and I feel very willing to trust 
this very delicate subject to you. [am so 
anxious to have the women of our land go 
on in the work of self-improvement, of this 
rising up equal to the times, this course of 
preparation for the future duties which may 
be before them. I am so delighted with 
the work of the women of our land that I 
do feel jealous of the hand that shall ruth- 
lessly shatter in any way, this grand frame- 
work. We need in these days much wis- 
dom. The position of the women in our 
country is in a very critical condition— 
opinions have not as yet crystallized in any 
form as a whole, or even in a large quautity 
that would possess power; many are in em- 
bryo; some in chrysalis state; we must be 
patient and not crush out the dormant life. 
As an interested observer and not an actor 
in your work I see a great desire to gather 
to yourselves every ray of hope. My way 
would be, count well; trained; soldiers are 
most loyal, and fight best. I was pleased 
with your convention, but lam not a Wo- 
man Suffragist—my hands are full. God 
has, I believe, called me to the temperance 
work. If he ever does call me into other 
work I shall go. I feel that I am working 
for women as well as men, and oh! how fast 
women are being educated. With best 
wishes for you, and all others interested in 
Woman’s work, 

I remain yours respectfully, 
Mrs. J. GREENE. 

St, Albans, Vt. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Freshman class at Oberlin College 
uumbers sixty four. 





One hundred and fifty-nine women have 
registered in Cambridge. 

Mrs. Catharine Hogarth Dickens, wife of 
Charles Dickens, is dead. 

In Milton forty-four women have register- 
ed their names on the voting-list. 

The Countess Dowager of Montijo, the 
mother of the ex-Empress Eugenie, is dead. 


President Hayes says, ‘‘the right of Suf- 
frage is the right of self-protection.” So 
say we all of us!—L. G. 


The California State Grange, in its late 
annual meeting, discussed the subject of 
Woman Suffrage, and gave a majority in 
its favor. 


‘Marden House,” in which John Evelyn 
wrote his ‘‘Diary” and in which Macaulay 
lived for some time, has just been burned 
to the ground. 


Herr Rubinstein is now within a few 
days of his fiftieth birthday. His new dra- 
matic opera of ‘‘Nero” has just had an im- 
mense success at Hamburg. 

The three essay prizes offered by the 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, of 
$50, $30 and $20, have- been taken by G. 
A. O. Ernst, J. A. Bennett and F. A. Var- 
ney. 

The temperance women of Utica, N. Y., 





provide coffee at the polls election days asa 
regular thing, and this year they furnished 
4000 cupfuls, which left their treasury sev- 
enty-nine cents behind. 


The Salem Gazette in a friendly way hopes 
that of the vacancies to be filled in the 
school Board one in each ward will be a 
womap. 


The wife of the Surgeon-General of Ger- 
many is a skillful dentist of Berlin, having 
a large and paying practice. She works in 
part for the Emperor's family. 


A class of fifty ladies has been formed in 
Springfield to take Miss Parloa’s lessons in 
the preparation of food, and the course will 
begin February 4, continuing twelve weeks. 


Many will hear with sorrow that from an 
injury received to the spinal muscles in a 
fall down stairs, Miss Elizabeth Peabody 
lies seriously ill at the house of her brother 
in Concord,—Christian Register. 


The edition of Motley’s Complete Historical 
Works now issuing from the press of Harper 
& Brothers affords an opportunity to the 
collector of choice standard works to add 
these valuable books to his library. 


A party of sixty Swedes, which arrived 
in the ‘‘Batavia” on Sunday, left yesterday 
for Tranverse City, Mich., where a colony 
is to be established. These thrifty and in- 
dustrous emigrants are always welcome. 


Madame Carla Serena is the first woman 
who has ever been elected to membership 
in the Imperial Royal Society of Austria. 
This honor was recently paid to her upon 
her return from long travel in the Caucasus 
and Persia. 


Efforts are being made to encourage tem- 
perance by the introduction in the public 
schools of text-books which will teach the 
wholesome principles for which the noble 
advocates of the cause have so long and 
earnestly labored. 


An order bas been passed in the city gov- 
ernment of Boston directing the police com- 
missioners to prohibit smoking in the 
rooms occupied for voting precincts., at the 
next municipal election on December 9, 
1879, until after 12 m. 


President Seelye received last week for 
the college a gift amounting to $106,000, 
$55,000 in stocks and bonds, from the Hon. 
Chester W. Chapin of Springfield, and an 
assurance of $50,000 from the Stone estate 
of Malden, and $1000 from other sources. 


Is the old pro-slavery spirit still in the 
Methodist Church? We would think so, 
by the ferocity with which Rev. Dr. 
Whedon attacks Oliver Johnson's testimon- 
ies published in the New York Zridune. It 
is better to admit facts which are so easily 
proved. 

The Lowell American publishes a list 
of the names and occupation of the regis- 
tered women voters in that city. There are 
107 names. All of them are either house- 
wives or teachersexcept seven. Of these one 
is a missionary, one a dressmaker, one mil- 
liner,-one trader, one physician, one libra- 
rian, one bookkeeper. Pretty well for 
Lowell. 


'rhe ladies of Pennsylvania having suc- 
ceeded in purchasing the mansion which 
General Washington occupied as his head- 
quarters at Valley Forge, have now started 
a movement to buy the two thousand acres 
adjoining, in which the old breastworks 
are still in good preservation, and then erect 
a soldiers’ home there. 

Mr. Gladstone has eight children, seven 
of whom are living. His eldest son is a 
Member of Parliament, his second son is 
rector of Hawarden, his third is engaged in 
mercantile pursuits. His eldest daughter is 
married to the Head Master of Wellington 
College. Mr. Gladstone was about thirty 
years old when he was married to the 
daughter of Sir Stephen Glynne. 

The Massachusetts homeopathic medical 
society held its semi-annual meeting at Bos- 
ton last week, when ten new members, in- 
cluding three women, were admitted. Dr. 


O. S. Sanders, of Boston, read a valuable 


paper on “Homeopathic Materia Medica.’ 
Dr. D. G. Woodvine, of Boston, delivered 
the annual oration. His subject was ‘‘Hin- 
derances to Homeopathic Practices.” Other 
valuable essays were read. This society 
welcomes women. 

A working committee for the coming c:ty 
campaign for school committee is as fol- 
lows: Miss May, Mrs. George P. Russell, 
Mrs. Fenno Tudor, Mrs. Charles C. Smith, 
Miss A. M. Lougee, Roxbury; Mrs. Q. T. 
Talbot, Mrs. Hannah J. Jackson, East Bos- 
ton; Mrs. W. W. Merrick, Charlestown; 
Mrs. Franklin King, Dorchester; Mrs. E. D. 
Cheney, Jamaica Plain; Mrs. A. Newell, 
South Boston; and some one yet to be 
chosen from Brighton District. 


The Boston School Committee have taken 
an important step in adopting an order, by 
a vote of eleven to nine, in favor of estab- 
lishing an industrial institute for the educa- 
tion of young mechanics. Superintendent 
Eliot, while he favors industrial education, 
does not think such education is properly 
embraced in the public school system, and 
some of the committee doubt whether they 
have the right to appropriate money for this 
purpose. 





A singular movement in the theatrical 
world is about to begin at Philadelphia—a 
dramatic crusade, so to speak, in favor of 
the cause of temperance. The managers 
of this enterprise are Henry C. Jarrett and 
T. B. Pugh, and they began ther work 
last Monday, November 24, at the Phil- 
adelphia Academy of Music. Mr. George 
Fawcett Rowe has written a drama, in five 
acts and six tableaus, entitled ‘‘Ruth, or the 
Curse of Rum,” and this piece will then be 
acted for the first time. 


Amasa Stone, Esq., of Cleveland, Ohio, 
who recently built and endowed a Home 
for Aged Women in that city, has made an- 
other addition to his list of benefactions. 
Ata meeting of the trustees of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, of Cleveland, held on 
Monday last, they were agreeably surprised 
by a proposal from Mr. Stone to erect, at 
his own expense, a spacious and convenient 
fire-proof building of Amherst stone, adapt- 
ed to the present and future needs of that 
admirable institution. The proposal was, 
of course, gratefully accepted, and work 
will begin on the new structure immediately. 


A resident of Grinnell, la., a place of per- 
haps 2500 inhabitants writes to the Congre- 
gationalist as follows: ‘‘I am so often asked 
about the success of prohibition in our town, 
that I wish to answer through your paper. 
It does succeed—not so that no man is ever 
drunk here—not so that liquor is never sur- 
reptitiously sold here; but so that it isa 
perfect luxury for a man accustomed to 
other Western towns to live here. The other 
day we had a very exciting election, and not 
a fight or broil occurred on the street; the 
town was quiet at ten o’clock at night. I 
thank God every day for such a home.” 


A remarkable phenomenon with reference 
to the photographing of a church weather- 
cock ut Tenby, Wales, is reported. At the 
time nothing was observed by the artist but 
the object upon which he was engaged; but 
on the development of the plate the image 
of a boat, with colors flying fore and aft, 
was distinctly visible about two-thirds up 
the spire—in a reverse position. The pho- 
tograph was taken at a quarter past six, and 
about that time two gunboats were launch 
ed at Pembroke Dock. It is thought that 
it isa mirage of one of the gunboats soon 
after launching.— Lancet. 





‘CARPETS 


AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


IN 


500 R 


Three-P] a 
300 Rolls Extra Superfines at - 


The 


Largest Manutacturers 


THE UNITED STATES, 





Have Placed in their Retail Department 


1000 Rolls Five-Frame Body Brussels at---- $1.25 
olls Tapestry Brussels at ---------- 85 


ysat - 


1,00 
75 


These goodsare being sold at manufacturers’ prices, and all purchasers of Carpets shonld examine our 


stock before purchasing, 


ALL GOODS WARRANTED. 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


525 and 527 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
OPPOSITE R. HH. WHITE & CO. 
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i’ ENTERING upon its Fifty-third Year, the Youtn’s 
Comranion fully recognizes the fact that the times de- 
mand the highest standard of popular literature. The fol- 
lowing Announcements indicate that the Volume for 1880 
cannot fail to reach this standard. 

The variety and worth of its contents wil] make it a re- 
pository of the choicest literature; a library of tales, travels, 
adventure, history and biography; a ‘‘Companion”’ for the 
study and the fireside, for the older as well as the younger 








members of the family. 























AS LOW AS THE LOWEST. 
We would respectfully call the attention of the 
BOOK BUYING PUBLIC 


to the fact that we have on hand a complete assort- 
ment of the 


New and Standard Books in every 
Department of Literature 


Which we are prepared to sell at lower prices than 
we have ever been able to offer before. It will pay 
to call and inspect our stock, and note the prices. 


N. R. CAMPBELL & CO. 
17 Franklin Street, Boston. 
(1st Store from Washington St.) 


SAVE YOUR EYES AND YOUR BACK. 


‘NLARK’S PORTABLE BOOK-REST will do more 
than anything else to correct the tendency to 
near-sightedness and round shoulders, The highest 
certificuies from eminent physicians and oculists. 
5 styles, 15c. to 50c. each. Postage, 2c. to 13c, each. 
Sole agents, 


Readers’ and Writers’ Econo- 
my Co., 


Boston Store, 27 Franklin Street. 





THANKSGIVING NOTICE. 
ATMORE & SON'S 


Celebrated, Rich, Economical, Delicious 


MINCE MEAT! | 


All ready to put between the crustsand bake. Avoid 
the worry and labor of mince pie making by using 





ATMORE’S MINCE MEAT, 


The Standard and Only Reliable. | 


Ask your Grocer for it. 2w47 


THE 
Family Shoe Store, 


Washington, Cor. Winter St. 


Where every description of 
SHOES can be had at moderate 


prices. 





HENRY H. TUTTLE & CO. 
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Special Stories. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


A Serial Sto 
Jinah Mulock Craik. 


by - - 
“His Little Mother,” a Serial, by 


A Serial Story for Boys, by - - - rowbridge. 
| A Story of Southern Life, by - - Marie B. Williams. 
| ATale of Cumberland Mountains, by - Charles Craddock. 


Stories of Adventure, by 


Capt. E. Frechette, Fred, A. Ober, 
Charles Craddock, Mra. H. B. King. 
C. A. Stephens, Charles H. ° 


Stories for Girls, by 


Louise Chandler Moulton, Julia Eastman 
Ma ° nison, Sarah Winter Kellogg. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, **Marion Harland.” 


More than Two Hundred Short Stories. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe, Charlotte Mary Yonge, 4. 'T. Trowbridge, 
Rose Terry Covuke, Charles Craddock, ‘Marion Harland,” 
A. H. Leonowens, Georgiana M, Craik. “CC. M. Cornwall,” 
Louisa M. Alcott, J. D. Chaplin, Frances M. Peard, 
Rebecea Harding Davis, Sarah O. Jewett, Ruth Chesterfield. 














{ILLUSTRATED « 
BYTHE BEST ARTISTS 





Valuable Papers, by 
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Dr. Henry L. Bowditch, 
Dr. H. W. Williams, ° - 
Dr. D. F. Lincoln, - - -  ©n Hygiene for Scholars. 
George FE. Waring, Jr., - - - - On Ventilation, 


Foreign Letters, by 


Charles Barnard. 
Mra. John Lillie. 





Edward M. King, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, 


Brilliant Sketches, on 

- - James T. Fields. 
- James Parton. 
Ray Palmer, D. D. 
Edwin I. Whipple. 


George P. Lathrop. 
Wm. Everett, UL. PP. 


Eminent Orators, by = - ° 
The Home Life of Statesmen, by) 
Recollections of Eminent Men, by 
College Days of T. Kk. Macaulay, ‘ 
” - Daniel Webster, pby 
i o Charles Sumner, 
" Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Edward Everett, 


Short Religious Articles, by 


Rev. Ray Palmer, D. D.., 
Rev. vaso ie Garter. LD. D., 
tev. A. O. T OMPFO 6, To, ib. 
Rev. ™ neron Brows - 








Practical Articies. 








Out-ol-Door Work for Girlz. 
Advice upon Courses of Reading. 
How to Make Cheap ‘fours to Finre) 








> - 





History of Great Enterprises. 




























5 A YEAR. 








$1.7 


re, James Parton. 
sa-fiov. Lider, of Kansas. 

- Prank Wilkeson. 
Charles Barnard. 


}| Homesteading in the West, 
| Stock-Raising in the West, . 
| Mechanics for Boys, - ° ° 


Every-Day Facts in Common Law, by 


Hon. Charles Theodore Russell.—Showin , 

° lo -—! Z how to Con- 

vey Land—Serve a Writ—Make a Will—About the Proeeon. 
tien of Crimes—ete, 


Poems. 


Edgar Fawcett, 
Lucy Larcom 
4.7. Trowbridge, 
Nora Perry, 


Jolu G. Whittier, 
Mr. and Mrs, Piatt, 
Paul H. Hayne. 
Julia ©, R. Dorr. 


| Henry W. Longfellow, 

| Edna Dean Proctor, 

| James T. Fields, 
Sidney Lanier. 


Editorial Department. 


Phe articles on tie Editorial Pages will be pre 
les « y ppared by the most qual- 
| ified pens, They will present, in a clear. suecinet way, explanations of 
| the meaning, and views of the progress, of most of the prominent 
topics and cvents of the year—moral, polltieal, literary and selentifie. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


To any one who subscribes now, and sends us $1.75 
we willsend the Companion free to January Ist., and 
a full year’s subscription from that date. 


Subscription Price, $175. Specimen copies sent free 


Please mention in what paper you read this atvertisement, Address 
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Publishers Youth’s Companion, 


41 Temple Place, Gesten. Max 


(on Prevention of Consumption. 
- On Near-Sightedness. 


, athe A. B. Marrin, 
Rev. Ddward E. Hale. 
idward M. King. 
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NEW ENGLAND HOSPITAL. 

The annual meeting of the directors of 
the New Englaod hospital for women and 
children was held last month at the hospi- 
tal on Codman avenue. A large number 
of persons interested in the hospital were 
present, nearly filling the committee-room. 
The president, Miss Lucy Goddard, called 
the meeting to order, and Mrs. Ednab D. 
Cheney, the secretary, read the following 
ceport. The year that has passed has been 
one of steady, continuous work at the hos- 
pital, and kas brought improvement to our 
dnancial condition and to the conduct of 
our work, as well as a constant advance in 
oublic opinion favorable to our cause. Our 
fair, considering the depressed condition of 
business, was a great success, bringing in a 
little more than $13,000, which has been ap- 
plied to reducing the debt and paying current 
expenses. At the reduced rates of interest it 
was advisable to pay off what we could of 
the mortgage, which is now so much re- 
duced as to give us strong hope of clearing 
it entirely by future legacies and donations. 


“Our greatest financial difficulty is in secur- 


ing a sufficient annual income to meet cur- 
rent expenses. A subscription list, pledged 
for five years, sufficient to meet the proba- 
dle outlay, would enable us to carry on the 
work with more efficiency than ever before. 
A great reduction of expenses is not possible, 
if we keep up the standard of education 
and of care to the patient up to the increas- 
ing demands of ,the times. We must give 
our student and pupil nurses all the advan- 
tages which can be gained in old and largely 


-endowed institutions, and must use all ap- 


pliances which promise to be helpful, even 
if they are expensive. Our problem is not 
to take care of the greatest possible number 


-of patients, but to take the best care that 


we can, and to give our students the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the best methods in prac- 
tice. Our expenditure for salaries has in- 
creased, because we have added a superin- 
tendent of nurses, which was an absolute 
need. We have decided to put in steam- 
heat, which causes large expense, but one 
which will bring its equivalent in comfort 
to the household. Miss Baxter, the matron, 
who had given us her devoted service for 
five years, resigned in the autumn, and her 
lace has been filled by Mrs. Ladd, whose 
experience in other institutions has proved 
very valuable in the management of the 
household. Dr. Berlin resigned her posi- 
tion on April 1, with the intention of return- 
ing to Russia, but the disturbances there 
rendered it unadvisable, and she remains in 
Boston, so we have been able to retain her 
connection with the hospital as attending 
physician. Dr. Crawford, one of our own 
students, has taken the place of resident 
physician. Mrs. Newhall and Mrs. Lincoln 
have resigned from the board of directors. 
Dr. Fitz has resigned his position as pathol- 
ogist and his place has been supplied by Dr. 
A. 8. Cabot. The names of Drs. E. H. 
Clarke and A. T. Richardson were necessari- 
ly dropped from our list, the first by reason 
of his death, and the second on account of 
absence from the city. We recognize a 
steady progress in the position which wo- 
men physicians are taking in public regard, 
which is due not only to the abstract desir- 
ableness of the work but to the high char- 
acter and faithful service of the pioneers 
who engaged in it. Weare glad to report 
that the Massachusetts Medical Society has 
voted to admit women as members. All 
these new opportunities are spurs to greater 
energy in our work. Even when all the 
barriers are broken down, our hospital will 
still have its important place to fill, but un- 
til then its original objects must be kept 
steadily in view, and everything done that 
can be to secure to medical women thorough 
preparation for their work. In her report 
Mrs. Cheney alluded in the most feeling 
manner to the death of Dr. John K. Palmer, 
an early friend of the hospital. 

* From the report of the resident physician, 
Dr. Sarah M. Crawford, it appears that the 
total number of patients admitted during 
the year were 263; paid full price, 124; on 
free beds, 173; total number discharged, 
253; deaths, 11; number of infants born, 
105; of the 253 patients discharged 184 were 
well, 11 convalescent, 51 imnroved, 5 not 
improved, 2 incurable. Dr Augusta Pope 
then presented the dispensary report, as 
follows: Medical aid was given to 5212 in- 
dividuals; 22,862 prescriptions put up, of 
which one-sixth were given. 

Mr. George A. Goddard, treasurer, pre- 
sented the following report: The mortgage 
debt has been reduced from $22,000 to $15,- 
000. The Gannett free-bed fund, last year 
temporarily invested in the mortgage, is now 
invested apart. An unknown friend gave 
$5000 to reduce the mortgage. The fair in 
Horticultural Hall netted $13,522.62, and of 
this $2000 was paid toward the mortgage, 
$5009 invested apart as above, $800 paid 
for construction, and $5700 for floating-debt 
and running expenses. Other gifts received 
were $1047.68, the third instalment of the 
residue of the estate of Mr. Charles B. Winn 
of Woburn, $250 ‘‘in memory of Samuel 
Burton Groom,” $200 from Mr. J. Ingersoll 
Bowditch, $100 from Mr. John H. Cabot 
toward sinking fund and $200 from Mr. J. 
D. Farnsworth toward steam heat. The 
current receipts are about the same, $18,- 
$97.70; the, current expenses, $23.551.01; 





an increase of $1700, largely incurred for 
improved administration, with a view to 
final economy. The apparent deficit on 
current means is $4653.31. The subscrip- 
tions show but slight decrease. Receipts 
from students and patients have gained, and 
the income of funds and free-bed payments 
do not vary materially. Free beds are more 
than half paid for from the general funds 
as the special funds are not sufficient. The 
account foots up $39,902.52, and shows a 
final balance due the treasurer of $276.77. 
The invested funds ae now $66,150.22. 

The following board of directors was 
elected: Mrs. John C. Abbott, Mrs, Mary 
C. E. Barnard, Mrs. Mary G. Boardman, 
George William Bond, Mrs. H. 1. Bow- 
ditch, Mrs. Louisa C. Bond, Miss Charlotte 
Bowditch, Mrs. Walter C. Cabot, Mr. A. A. 
Call, Miss Susan E. Cary, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Mrs. Emma L. Cheney, Mrs. Anna 
H. Clarke, Thomas F. Currier, Miss Annie 
W. Davis, William Endicott, Jr., Miss Ellen 
E. Farnham, Miss Lucy Goddard, George 
A. Goddard, Richard C. Humphreys, Miss 
Helen F. Kimball, Mrs. Thomas Mack, 
Frederick W. G. May, Mrs. Harrison E. 
Maynard, Miss Mary A. Mixter, Miss Ellen 
R. Motley, Miss Laura Norcross, Mrs, J. C. 
Pratt, Mrs. Francis H. Peabody, the Hon, 
John Phelps Putnam, Mrs. Thomas F. Rich- 
ardson, Dr. Lucy E. Sewall, the Hon. Sam- 
uel E. Sewall, Mrs. Maria R. Towne, Miss 
Gertrude Weld, Dr. M. E. Zakrzewska, Miss 
Mary Torrey, Mrs. Frederick Dexter. 

Short addresses were made by Mrs. Che- 
ney and Dr. Zakrzewska, and the meeting 
was adjourned. 
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COURTESY TO CHILDREN. 


A lady and gentleman were speaking of 
another’s Christian character. The gentle- 
man said. ‘‘He was once my Sunday-school 
teacher, and although I have no doubt he is 
a Christian, yet no word of his could ever 
have any influence upon me.” ‘Why?” 
asked the lady, in greatastonishment. ‘He 
would talk very earnestly and seriously to 
me in Sunday-school, but if he passed me 
on the street a dozen times during the week, 
he never took the least notice of me; there- 
fore all his words were lost upon me.” 

“I do not want to bein Miss R.’s class 
any longer,” a boy said to his mother. 
‘‘Why not, my son?” ‘Because she is too 
proud to speak to me if she mects me on 
the street, and 1 do not want to go to Sun- 
day-School to bein her class.” A friend 
once said, ‘‘I would rather fail to recognize 
older persons on the street than children; 
for they always give me such a wistful look 
before I speak to them, and such a gratified 
one afterward, that it pays well. ‘Oh, it’s 
only a child,” say some, ‘“‘she will not mind 
if I do not speak to her?” But children do 
mind, and they are often more critical and 
appreciative than older persons. 

Children are always required to express 
gratitude and thanks for favors bestowed 
upon them; but do we often express ours to 
them? How many little favors they bestow 
upon us during a week or month! How 
many times their little feet run ‘‘up-stairs, 
down-stairs, and in the lady’s chamber,” but 
do we think it anything? 

Certainly it is the parent or the teacher’s 
duty to command, and the child’s to obey; 
but are there not times when a milder form 
than ‘‘do this, do that’ (with some threat 
attached), would be an improvement and a 
kindness? They must always say please, 
and cannot we say this to them sometimes? 

Children usually copy the manner and 
tone of older persons, and their treatment 
of others is very similar to what they re- 
ceive. There are two aged gentlemen who 
are frequently in contact with a particular 
set of boys. One of these gentlemen can 
ask and obtain a favor from them at almost 
any time, and he always receives great court- 
esy and kindness from them; but the other 
would not dare to ask a favor, and I am 
sorry to say he frequently receives rude, 
disrespectful words, and even nick-names 
from them. What makes the difference? 
The first old gentleman is always kind, 
grateful, and courteous to these boys, while 
the other never speaks to them without a 
snarl and asneer, and gives them nothing 
but frowns and threats. 

How many little ones in this beautiful 
world hardly know what a kind word ora 
smile is! ‘Then let us give them, and all 
other children, all the courtesy we can; let 
us brighten their skies and smooth their 
paths all we can, for to them all there must 
come some time in life, storms and hedged- 
up ways—then the memory of pleasant 
events in childhood will be a comfort and a 
cheer. Let us show them that the religion 
we profess and recommen¢ is in itself_attrac- 

tive and desirable; that it makes life better 
and kinder.—Congregatronalist. 


———_——- # So ——_——_—_ 
PRINCE LEOPOLD ON CO-EDUCATION, 


In the course of his address on October 
20th, on opening the Firth College, Shef- 
field, His Royal Highness Prince Leopold 
said: ‘‘I trust there will be many a Sheffield 
child who will take advantage of the bene- 
fits here alluded to, who, born in a poor and 
humble home, will attend your excellent 
primary schools, will gain one of your pri- 
mary scholarships, will follow the course of 
your Firth College, and will proceed thence 
to take his or her degree with honors at one 





of the Universities to which Firth College 
will be affiliated. I say designedly ‘his or 
her degree,’ for your new College offers its 
teaching and its certificates to young men 
and young women alike. The University 
of London doesthe same thing, and Oxford 
and Cambridge have taken important steps 
in the same direction, and I am told the new 
Victoria University will not be behindhand 
in recognising the claim of women’s minds 
to respect and to cultivation. It is greatly 
to be hoped that the young men and women 
of Sheffield will not neglect all these oppor- 
tunities, and that they will learn to estimate 
the examinations they will be invited to pass 
at their true value—that is, as a means of 
guiding and stimulating their studies, and 
of showing to others how far they are com- 
petent to fill this or that position in life.” 
Hitherto, we have been accustomed to 
hear men extol the benefits of university 
education for boys and men alone. After 
the illustrious example set at Sheffield, we 
may hope henceforward to see every new 
college that is established opening its classes 
to men and women on equal terms, and 
every public speaker on education recogniz- 
ing the equal claims of women and men to 
the highest culture they are capable of re- 
ceiving.— Woman Suffrage Journal. 
WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 
UNION. 





The annual meeting of the State Union 
was held Nov. 7, and 8, in Park Street 
Church vestry, Boston, Mrs. Mary A. Liv- 
ermore, the President, in the chair. The 
report of the Secretary showed 160 unions 
in the State. The Boston Union has ex- 
pended $5,950, and the State Union $16,678. 

In fifty towns over 8000 children have 
been organized into temperance societies, 
not counting South Boston where there are 
2000, or Natick with 500, and other places. 
A resolution was passed declaring the li- 
cense of the sale of intoxicants to be a 
“crime.” The ladies pledged themselves 
to petition the State Legislature the coming 
winter to give women the right to vote upon 
the temperance question. This elicited 
spirited discussion, as quite a number were 
opposed to the Suffrage. A smaller num- 
ber were in favor of committing the Union 
to the prohibitory party, while the majori- 
ty, though believing in prohibition as a 
principle, were inclined to accept the best 
legislation attainable through the other par- 
ties. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore was re-elected 
President, Mrs. L. B. Barrett, Secretary, 
and Mrs. McCoy of South Boston, Treasurer. 

At the evening session, after prayer by 
Rev. A. J. Gordon, D. D., Rev. O. P. Gif- 
ford made an earnest address followed by 
Joseph Cook. The latter said he personal- 
ly was not in favor of Woman Suffrage, as 
a whole, because he did not know enough 
about it. He wanted the experiment of her 
voting on the temperance question tried. 
John B. Gough made a glowing speech re- 
garding the work abroad. 

The second day was occupied with dis- 
cussions upon resolutions in favor of scien- 
tific education as to the effect of stimulants 
upon the body, urging physicians to bring 
their practice up to the latest knowledge of 
aicohol as a medicine, and opposing beer 
and cider. In the afternoon brief addresses 
were made by several ladies, the only paper 
being an admirable one on beer, by Miss 
Baker of Nantucket. 

An earnest and united desire was mani- 
fested to carry on the work more vigorous- 


ly than ever during the coming year. 
- ——-—- emo ———— 


THINK OF YOUR WIFE, 


Yes, think what a life of labor your wife 
has to lead, and try to lighten her cares by 
all means in your power. You come in at 
noon time, tired with your morning’s work, 
and expect the dinner always to be ready 
on time, After you have satisfied your 
hunger, you take your “‘nooning” of a half 
hour or more, while she goes right to work 
again, and takes no nooning at all, except 
to continue her never ceasing round of ar- 
duous duties. After supper you take your 
rest, and she keeps on with some kind of 
work until bed time. Andso on, from day 
to day, year in and year out; and is it any 
wonder that the bloom of youth so soon 
fades from your once fair young bride, and 
that she becomes worn out? In the strug- 
gle for a competency, most young farmers 
do not think how important a part the wife 
plays in making success assured, and that 
she, often, really contributes more than 
half towards success, Give her more rec- 
reation, more help in the house, if you can 
possibly afford it; and give her a chance 
to ride out, on occasional evenings, to for- 
get, for a while, her cares and trials, and it 
will do both you and your wife much good. 


oe 


WARM ROOMS, 


The great tendency in winter is to keep 
rooms too warm. The foundation of pneu- 
monia, pleurisy and pulmonary consump- 
tion is frequently laid in over-heated, ill- 
ventilated apartments. The inmates be- 
come accustomed to breathing hot, close 
air, the system is toned down and relaxed, 
and a slight exposure to cold and wet re- 
sults in serious illness. A uniform heat of 
seventy degrees is adequate from a sanitary 
point of view in any weather. If that tem- 





perature is not sufficient to give warmth, it 
is an indication that the person does not 
take sufficient exercise, and the cure for it 
is more miles than flannel. In the coldest 
weather when the ground is like stone un- 
der the feet, when there is no drip from the 
eaves, and when snow lies on roofs, rooms 
should be ventilated. Pure air should be 
admitted through open doors and windows, 
so that the oxygen consumed by flame and 
by respiration may be replaced and the 
effete and poisonous matter thrown off by 
the body, thoroughly driven away. 
oe 


THE LITTLE ONES. 





I do not think that we are always as con- 
siderate towards children as we ought to 
be. In our hurry and lack of time we are 
apt to put off their little wants and needs 
with the excuse that they are notional and 
require too much attention. We forget 
their little crude ideas, and that it is a part 
of our mission to help methodize these 
ideas. They are fretty and peevish because 
they can not do what they want to, and no 
wonder they raise a hearty yell by way of 
defence. What we cannot do we ask help 
to do, and are not repulsed; but the little 
ones we treat differently. 

To be sure a just and kind course should 
be persued, and it is not always easy to see 
that course; but with our mature judgment 
and experience we ought to see their needs. 
It is so short a time that they are children, 
and it is such a pleasure for us to revert to 
the incidents of our childhood, that it seems 
a duty that we cannot neglect without 
cheating ourselves. 

“Oh, go and play by yourself,” said the 
hurried mother to the little one who “* ’ant- 
ed sumsin to do.” ‘I tarnt, I tarnt,” was 
the reply of the fretful child, who needed 
only alittle instructing in something new to 
amuse himself. 

House building with cobs or short sticks, 
that any mother can split, bits of paper at- 
tached to the end of a string in the air, a 
little slate and pencil or black-board and 
crayon, will amuse and instruct. Many 
times when children are troublesome they 
want something to do just like grown up 
people. Idleness to a busy nature is simple 
torture. 

Oh parents, and especially mothers; be 
patient and helpful to the little ones that 
God has sent for your care and comfort; for 
discipline, for using of talents which some. 
time wili be required of you.—Mercy Ann 
in the Maine Farmer. 





A MAGNIFICENT BEQUEST TO HARVARD 
COLLEGE, 


The largest bequest which has ever been 
made in faver of Harvard College, is con- 
tained in the will of the late Walter Hast- 
ings, of Boston. The will provides that on 
the death of his wife, or sooner, so much 
of the principle shall be appropriated as 
shall be necessary to erect upon the grounds 
of Harvard College a building to cost not 
less than $200,000, and not more than $250,- 
000, the building to be called the- Walter 
Hastings Hall, in memory of his father. 

Upon the death or marriage of his wife, 
and the death of his adopted daughter, the 
residue of the trust fund and all accumula- 
tions of income he bequeaths to the college 
as a trust fund, to be called the Walter 
Hastings fund, the income of which is to be 
used at the discretion of the president and 
fellows of the college; suggesting, however, 
that the sons of American parents, who 
may be in indigent circumstances, would be 
amost proper method of expending this 
income. 

The amount which will finally accrue to 
Harvard College as the Walter Hastings 
fund, is said to be not far from half a mil- 


lion of dollars. 
— edo —-——  - 
A WARNING TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN’ 


Apropos of the action of Father Scully, 
who excommunicates his parishioners who 
do not send their children to his school, the 
verdict against Father Dufresne, at Holyoke, 
is worth attention. Joseph Parker, one of 
his parishioners, went to hear the lecture of 
a priest who had been converted to Protest- 
anism, and Father Dufresne excommuni- 
cated him, Parker was a hackman, and 
Father Dufresne threatened to turn out of 
the church anybody who hired Parker’s 
hack. This was pushing the power of ex- 
communication rather far. If the church 
is to tell us to what schools we are to send 
our children, and also decide what hacks we 
may hire, under pain of eternal fire if we 
hold on to the hack we prefer, it may also 
take charge of the rest of our doings, and 
with the same consequences of disobedi- 
ence. It may with equal right prescribe the 
butcher of whom we sha!! buy our dinners, 
and determine what shoemakers and doctors 
we may employ, without peril to our souls. 

Joseph Parker offered battle. He sued 
the priest for interfering by threats and in- 
timidation with his lawful business. The 
trial was interesting, and the charge of 
Judge Bacon very clear and conclusive. 
“There is no ecclesiastical authority under 
our government which allows a wanton and 
unreasonable interference with a man’s pri- 
vate business not connected with the church 
from which he has been excommunicated. 
- . - Our laws do not allow any ecclesiasti- 
cal authority to interdict a man from pur- 





suing his ordinary business, or prevent even 
the members of the same denomination 
from which he has been excommunicated 
to deal with him.” 

Is there any intelligent citizen of Father 
Dufresne’s faith who would question the 
justice of sucha principle? The state mus: 
look very closely after the conduct as citi. 
zens of those who wield the tremendous 
power of spiritual and eternal reprobation. 

If a minister may properly use this power 
to ruin a hackman who is carrying on an 
honest business, he may with equal right 
dictate from the pulpit under fearful penal. 
ties every detail of his parishioners’ lives, 
and by interfering with honest trade put the 
whole community by the ears. So thought 
the jury. They were out only an hour, and 
returned a verdict of $3433 damages against 
Father Dufresne. Had the jury been com. 
posed entirely of intelligent members of the 
father’s own parish, we hope they would 
have given the same just judgment.—Har. 
pers Weekly. 

—_————__ ee 
WASHING-DAY. 


“Oh, dear me! I wish washing-day only 
came once a year!” 

Jenny’s face was very sober, and her voice 
little like her usual merry tones. 

“What's the matter, puss?” said grandpa. 
‘Seems to me my tidy little girl wouldn't 
like such a change as that at all. How 
many of these pretty white ruffled aprons 
could you have, dear, for instance?” and 
the old gentleman put two fingers in Jenny’s 
apron-pocket, and left a shining bit of silver 
there. 

“Thank you, grandpa. Oh, of course | 
didn’t mean exactly what I said. But it is 
such a bother! I must keep out of the 
kitchen. Sarah has no time to do anything 
I want, and mamma must tend baby—so 
she’s just the same. I mustn’t even talk to 
her now, because she wants baby to get his 
nap. Isn't it a bother, grandpa?” 

“Yes, little girlie, I suppose it 1s,” said 
the kind old man, taking her on his knee 
and stroking her gold-brown hair. ‘But it 
would be a worse bother not to have plenty 
of clean clothes. Shall I tell you how they 
manage the washing away off in Granada, 
where I went thirty years ago? Where is 
Granada, dear?” 

‘In South America, grandpa,” answered 
Jenny, promptly. 

“Right. The working-women there wear 
skirts reaching a little below the knee, and 
no stockings or shoes. They wash without 
soap, wash-board, or tub. They take the 
clothes to the bank of a river—a large pile, 
for washing is done now and then, as we 
say. They wade in, and standing ankle 
deep or more in water, rub sand on the 
clothes, and dash them about in the stream. 
Instead of first drying, then sprinkling and 
folding, and the next day ironing, they have 
one process that serves for all. The sand 
on the shore is perfectly clean, and in the 
sunshine is quite hot. They spread the 
clothes in the sand and cover them with it, 
After a little time, they take them out and 
shake them. The sand all flies off, leaving 
them clean and dry, and ready to wear again. 
As to ironing, they never, the year round, 
have fire enough to heat a flat-iron.” | 

“What a funny way, grandpa! Did you 
have your nice shirts and handkerchiefs 
done so?” 

“Yes, indeed. I had to or go without. 
They don’t know any other way. 

“Jenny,” called mamma from the top of 
the stairs, ‘‘will you amuse baby a little 
while?” 

And the little girl with a kiss and ‘‘Thank 
you” to grandpa, ran off merrily to take her 
share in washing-day.— Youth’s Companion. 

5 il 


NOT MY PLACE, 





A dispute having long existed ina gen- 
tleman’s family between the maid and the 
coachman, about fetching the cream for 
breakfast, the gentleman one morning called 
them before him that he might hear what 
they had to say, and decide accordingly. 
The maid pleaded that the coachman was 
lounging about the kitchen the greater part 
of the morning, and yet was so ill-natured 
that he would not fetch the cream for her, 
notwithstanding he saw she had so much to 
do as not to have a moment to spare. The 
coachman alleged that it was not his busi- 
ness. 

“Very well,” said the master; ‘‘but pray 
what do you call your business?” 

‘*To take care of the horses, and clean and 
drive the coach,” he replied. 

**You say right,” answered the master; 
‘and I do not expect you to do more than 
Lhired you for; but this I insist on, that 
every morning, before breakfast, you get 
the coach ready, and drive the maid to the 
farmer’s for milk; and I hope you will al- 
low that to be part of your business.” 

The coachman and the maiden soon after 
came to terms.—Once a Week. 

ae 


ADMISSION OF WOMEN TO UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, 





The second session since the admission of 
women to full rights of students in the 
classes of Arts and Science at University 
College, London, began last month. Ex- 
cept that the women have a separate com- 
mon room with female attendants, and that 
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there are, for different reasons, a few classes 
open only to women, and a few open only to 
men, the Faculties of Arts and Laws and of 
Science at University College admit women 
and men as fellow-students upon terms in ev- 
ery respect equal. In the last session, which 
was the first of the new system founded on 
ten sessions of experiment, the number of 
women studying in the college was 211. In 
the last two of the years during which only 
male students had been recogaized, the an- 
nual increase in the number of entries to 
these faculties had been respectively 11 and 
10. In the first year of the new system the 
increase of men alone was 50, which, 
added to the 211 women then first admitted, 
made a total increase of 261. There was 
no difficulty whatever in the working of the 
system; the sense and courtesy that regu- 
late society in the outside world, where 
men and women are accustomed to meet 
daily, are not wanting in the minds of stu- 
dents; there was no breach of college disci- 
pline, nor was there even a breach of court 
esy within the knowledge of the deans.— 
Woman Suffrage Journal, England. 


HUMOROUS. 


The Old World will soon look upon Amer- 
ica as the Fodderland. 


The circus that gives the most dead-head 
tickets is the gratis show. 


You may meet with twenty men in the 
day who stutter, but you never heard of a 
woman who had an impediment in her 
speech, 

A teacher defined conscience ‘‘as some- 
thing within you that tells ya when you 
have done wrong.” ‘‘I had it once’’ spoke 
up a young two-head of six summers, ‘‘but 
they had to send for the doctor.” 


‘‘Have you any perfume in colors?” asked 
the young lady, smiling sweetly on the 
druggist’s clerk, ‘‘Yes, miss; we have some 
in blue and green.” ‘‘None in rei?” she 
asked. ‘‘No, miss.” ‘‘Then you have a 
poor assortment,” she said. ‘‘Yes, very 
poor; we haven’t a red scent.” 

“‘Who’s your pastor, my dear?” asked a 
good old lady from the country, addressing 
her daughter, who has been living in the 
city for half a-year or so. ‘‘Really, mother, 
I hardly know; | never saw him. He was 
away on vacation last summer, and now he 
has started on his lecturing tour for the fall. 
I hope to get acquainted with him during 
the winter some time.” 


CLUB RATES. 


(2 In renewing your subscription to this paper 
be sure to inclose a subscription for GOOD COMPA- 
NY. New subscribers get this paper and 16 numbers 
of GOOD COMPANY for $4.60 by sending before 
January 1. Act promptly. 


GOOD COMPANY. 


A Monthly Magazine, Containing Only Origina! Mat- 
ter. Fresh, Bright, Varied, Vigorous. 

Makes a specialty of good stories by the most pop- 
ular writers, has entertaining sketches in great varie- 
ty, criep, pithy essays; fresh, vigorous articles; and 
really good poems. ITS CONTRIBUTORS 
next year will include, among others, 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, Charles Dudley Warner, 
Leonard W. Bacon, Rebecca Harding Davis, 
Rose Terry Cooke, Horace E. Scudder, 
George M. Towle, Ellen W. Olney, Mrs. Kirk, 
Sarah O. Jewett, James M. Whiton, 

Octave Thanet, Elaine Goodale, 

WHAT IS SAID OF IT. “It is an excel- 
lent specimen of clever editing.”"—Hartford Courant. 
“There is not a dull word in it from cover to cover.” 
Philadelphia Inquirer. ‘‘Iea live magazine, and will 
have a grand futare.”"—Providence Press. ‘The best 
monthly magazine in America,”"—Church Chronicle, 
Ky. “There is running through all the articles a vein 
of strong common sense, & rare commodity generally 

with magazine writers, that makes the reading of it 
refreshing.”’"—Richmond Christian Advocate. 


Special offer to new a 16 Months for 

















Price $3.00 a year. New yearly subscribers sending 
before January 1, get four extra numbers, beginning 
the present volume, without extra charge. Specimen 
copy, 15 cents. Booksellers and newsdealers receive 
subscriptions and supply specimen copies as above. 
Or, send to 

GOOD COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


THE WORLD'S CHILD-MAGAZINE. 


John Greenleaf Whittier, the most child-hearted 
as he is among the foremost of American Authors, 
writes of St. Nicholas; ‘‘It is little to say of this mag- 
azine that it is the best child's periodical in the 
world.” Prof. Proctor, the astronomer, wrote from 
London: “What a wonderful magazine it is for young 
folks, and ours are quite as much delighted with it as 
American children can be!’’ That it is calculated to 
delight the little folk everywhere is indicated by the 
fact that it is to be issued in French by Delagrave of 
Paris and that even the far-away little Moslems are 
now to have a volume made up of translations from 
St. Nicholas into Arabic by the Rev. H. H. Jessup. 

Beginning with the November number (ready Oct. 
25th) the magazine is to be printed on heavier paper 
with wider margins, and is to be so much enlarged 
that the new volume will contain nearly two hundred 
more pages than any former volume, while the price 
will remain the same. The publishers announce 











many brilliant novelties, including a new serial by | 


Miss Louisa M. Alcott, entitled “Jack and Jill;” 
“The Treasure-Box of English Literature,”’ in which 
will be given gems from standard English and Amer- 
ican authors; an Acting-Play for Sunday Schools, by 
Rey. Edward Eggleston, which will be printed in 
time for the holidays, with full directions for its rep- 
resentation in school exhibitions; and a beautifu! 
Fairy Operetta for children entitled ‘The Sleeping 
Beauty in the Wood.” 

The November number bas two beautiful frontis- 
pieces and a red-line title-page, and contains over 
®ixty illustrations. In it, begins a new seria! story 
for boys, “Among the Lakes,"’ by the auchor of “‘Dab 
Kinzer," 

Another splendid serial for boys has been secured 
for this volume, ‘“‘The Fairport Nine,” a story of a 
base-ball club, by Noah Brooks. In short, St. Nich- 
las, which has no rival on either continent, is to be - 
Setter than ever. 

A superb Christmas number is in preparation, to ap- 
pear early in December. Subscriptions should begin 
with November. Buy it of your book-seller, or send 
the subscription price to the publishers. Price, $3.00 
& year; 2 cents a number. 

SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, New York. 


SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY. 





In addition to the usual variety in the contents of 
Scrisner, the November issue contains a half dozen 
papers of the highest interest to farmers, and others 
interested in rural life: “The Agricultural Distress 
in Great Britain,” by P. T. Quinn; “Farming in 
Kansas,” by Henry King; “Success with Small 
Fruits,” by E. P. Roe; “Rare Lawn-Trees,” by Sam- 
uel Parsons Jr.; “‘The Mississippi Jetties, and their 
effect on the prices of agricultural products, and 
“How Animals Get Home,” by Ernest Ingersoll. 

There are two fine portraits of Bayard Taylor—one 
engraved by Cole, from the best photograph, and the 
other a reproduction by Juengling, of O’Donovan's 
bronze bass-relief. These portraits accompany a dis- 
criminating critique of Taylor, by Stedman. Clarence 
Cook has a paper on ‘‘Morris Moore's Old Masters,” 
with a reproduction, by Cole, of Raphael's ‘Apollo 
and Marsyas."’ There are Poems, Stories and Sketches; 
“The French Quarter of New York”; ‘Extracts from 
the Journal of Henry J. Raymond,” with interesting 
reminiscences of Daniel Webster; a beautiful story, 
by Boyesen; an ingeniousstory, ‘A Sigh”; the fourth 
part of ‘‘Confidence,"’ by Henry James, Jr., begun in 
August; and the first part of a new American novel 
of Creole life, “The Grandissimes,”” by George W. 
Cable, of New Orleans, the author of “Old Creole 
Days,” which has created such an excellent impres- 
sion in the literary world. ‘The reign of Peter the 
Great,’ by Eugene Schuyler, is noted editorially, 
This splendid series of Illustrated Historical Papers, 
the greatest work of the sort yet undertaken by any 
popular magazine, will begin in the January issue, 
and will continue for two years. 

All that enterprise and skill can do will be done to 
maintain the position of ScripneR as the leading 
popular periodical of America. With the revival of 
the agricultural and business interests of the country, 
increased attention will be paid to papers on great 
public enterprises and interests, already a notable 
feature of the magazine. 

Price $4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. Subscrip- 
tions should begin with the November number. Buy 
it of your book-seller or send the subscription price 
to the publishers. 

SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway New York. 








HEALDS’ HYGEIAN HOME, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


Is _ one of the most comfortable and healthful 
WINTER HOMES for INVALIDS and 
others in America. 

STEAM-WARMED air throughout; no gas, 
dust or smoke. A special VENTILATING 
flue leads from the base of each room to a Hot-Air 
Stack, insuring pure air and warm floors. 

UR HYGIENIC TABLE is the best that 
long experience, personal care and liberal expenditure 
can produce; varied farinaceous preparations, choice 
fruits and vegetables, the best meats, eggs, milk, etc., 
are used, $1500 half-gallons of choice fruits 
canned in glass for this winter! 

SWEDISH MOVEMENTS. Both Hand 
and Machine Movements are thoroughly and skill- 
— administered to sock patient daily. 

OT-AIR, STEAM and al! judicious forms 
of BATHS also SUN BATHS, “MASSAGE,” 
and all Hygienic agencies intelligently applied. MIC- 
ROSCOPE used in examinations. 

MUSIC, games, readings, and special efforts to en- 
tertain, instruct and make the ‘‘Home” life attractive. 

("MARY H. HEALD, M.D., has successfully 
treated several thousand invalid women and children 
during the past seventeen years. Dr. Pusey Heald 
gives especial attention to gentlemen patients. Send 
stamp for circulars. 

DRS. P. & M. H. HEALD. 
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ENGLISH DUPLEX LAMPS, 
R. HOLLINGS & CO., 


545 & 547 WASHINGTON STREET, 
OFFER 
New and Elegant. Designs for 


PARLOR & READING LAMPS, 


in French Porcelain, Cloisonne, 
Faience and Kioto Ware, These 
Lamps are fitted with the celebratd 


ENGLISH DUPLEX BURNER, 


the most powerful kerosene illu- 
minator known, and with the 
Moehring Argand Burner, which 
is warranted to givetwice the light 
of a Student Lamp, and as a sub- 
stitute for coal gasis highly recom. 
mended, 


Also, a large variety of French and Japanese 
SHADES and Turkish Lamp Mats. 


545 & 547 WASHINGTON STREET. 


NEAR BOSTON THEATER. 5t-46 
- 








CANCER, SCROFULA, 
Rheumatism, Catarrh, Dyspepsia, 
Female Complaints, Nervous Affec- 
tions, Humors of the Blood, 
and all Chronic Diseases successfully treated by 
R. GREENE, M. D., 
No. 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
Consultation Free, personally or by mail. 














CHRONIC DISEASES 


A SPECIALTY. 


F. E. CREENE, M. D. 


“The Specialist who devotes his entire 
attention to the study and treatment of this 
class of Diseases is able not only to understand 
the causes, but to administer the proper and 
exact remedies to effect a cure.” 


Office, 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
Consultation Free, personally or by letter. 
9to4 : Bunda 9 to B. 
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CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1879. 


THE 8CHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with cpeconeiate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
a opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Five years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 \& to 1 o’clock on 
Wednesdaye and Saturdays during August, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,l. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail. ly7 


MRS. EMILY J, F. NEWHALL 
—AND— 


MISS LUCY M, NEWHALL 


Will open their Family and Day School for Girls 
at No. 83 Boylston street, on Oct. 1. 
ane of the principals may be seen dally from 11 
Teacher of Elocution, Mre. Mary Gregory, a gradu- 
ate of the Boston University School of Oratory; Ger- 
man and Greek Teacher, Prof. G. T. Dippold, of 
Boston University; French Teacher, Mrs. Dippold, a 
native of Paris; Teacher of Music, Mr. Fred. H. 





Tonee, 
Pupils received in special branches. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PEN NSYLVANIA, 


The Thirtieth Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1879, in the commodious new college 
building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital; Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
peedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
ay of material) to all matriculants of the year. 

‘or further information, Address 6m18 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Ave. and 21st St.,Philadelphia, Pa. 








- BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Stugies, Duties, and Priv- 
eges. 


The lectures of the seventh year began October 8 
1879, and continue to June, 1880. his Medical 
School was one of the first in this ony to require 
apreliminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is estallished 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united wlth Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean. 


I, T. TALBOT, M.D., 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., 1y40 


A FINISHED MUSICAL EDUCATION 
THE N. E. CONSERVATORY, 


BOSTON, 
Employing 75 Eminent Professors, 


Has an unequalled reputation for furnishing aCome 
plete Musical Education at merely 
nominal rates, combined with rare 
collateral advantages. 


In connection with the above is a well appointed 
Music Store, in Music Hal! entrance, where a full 
stock of Vocal and Instrumental Music is kept con- 
stantly on hand. ‘The GENERAL PuBLIc, as well as 
TEACHERS and STUDENTS, can be assured of uniform, 
courteous ~ — saa. The whole stock 
will be carefully ci ed. 

Special Sees made to Teachers and Students. 


New England Musical and 
Literary Bureau, 


Hasa large list of Lecturers, Singers, Instru- 
mentalists, Readers and Combinations 
for supplying Lyceums. 








(2 For Circulars of any of the above, 
Address E. TOURJEE, 
ly34. 7 Music Hall, Boston, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends. Both 
sexes admitted and receive the same degrees. College 
courses, Classical, Scientific, English; Normal De- 
partment: Preparatory and Model schools. 

For particulars address, 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 





James Notman, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


(Late of NOTMAN & CAMPBELL, Park Street.) 
STUDIO: 

99 Boylston Street, opposite Public Gar- 
den, BOSTON. 


Studio elegantly fitted up. Operating and Dressing- 
Rooms all on first floor, so that sitters need not un- 
dergo the unpleasant necessity of climbing up stairs 
or going up in an elevator. 
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~ D. LOTHROP & CO, 
30 and 32 Franklin Street, Boston, 


Offer a very large assortment of entirely new 
books, especially in the lines of brilliantly 
bound and illustrated volumes and libraries, 
boxes and sets for very little folks, and large 
pictorial quartos for the older children. 


Bright New Books for Boys. 


Don Quixote, Jr., By Joux Brown Joun 
Being the Further Adventures of Miltiades Peter 
kin Paul, 4to. 
50 cts. 

Royal Lowrie; or a General Misunder- 
foemnal”ente MERRIWEATHER. 16mo. 


Illustrated, chromo board cover, 


Illustrated. 

Royal Lowrie’s Last Year at St. Olare’s, 
By Maonus MerniweaTHeR. I6mo. Il]. $1.50. 
Boys of Brimstone Court (The), By Exiz- 

ABETH STUART PuHecps. With other stories by 

favorite authors. 16mo cloth, 75 cents. 
Forbes-Doolan Affair (The) By author of 

“Detmold.” With other Stories, by favorite au- 

thors. 16mo, cloth. Illustrated, 75 cts. 

One of Mr. Bishop's best stories. 


Bright New Books for Girls 


Breakiast for Two, A delightful and instruc- 
tive story. By Joanna H. Matruews. 16mo $1.25. 

The Dogberry Bunch, By Mary Hartwei. 
CATHERWOOD. 30 pictures, by Many A. Lata- 
BURY, 16mo, $1.50. 

Christmas Pie. By Evita M. Baxer. Iilus- 
trated with six drawings, by Miss LaTasury. 
Large 16mo, extra cloth binding. $1.50. 

A most delightful Christmas gift-book for grown- 
up girls. 

More Ways Than One. By Atice Perry, 
auther of “Esther Pennefather."’ 16mo, pages. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 

A story of singular beauty and power. 

Ruth Erskine’s Crosses, By Pansy. 12mo. 
Illustrated. $1.50, 

The third volume of the famous Chatauqua Girl's 

Series. It will add to the popularity of this already 

popular series. 


Beautiful Gift Books for 1880. 


The Princess Rosamond, (For Girls.) By 
GrorGEe MacDona.p. Large illustrated 4to, 50 cts. 

Poet's Homes, Vol, EE. Including very full 
py of William Cullen Bryant, R. W. Em- 
erson, Dr, Holmee, Col. Pau. H. Hayne, John Boyle 
O'Reilly, etc., ete. Fully illustrated. 
gilt, $2.00, 

Our American Artists. First Series. By 8S. 
G. W. Benjamin. Biographies of living American 
artiste, with original drawings, studio sketches and 
ortraits. sepesteny for young people. Quarto. 

legant cloth. $2.00. 

Christmas Snow flakes. Choice picturesand 
original poems by favorite American authors and 
artists. A large and very elegant 4to, fully illus- 
trated. $2. 

A an beautiful book of very beautiful poems. 
America, Our National ,Hymn. = Rey. 8. F. 

Situ, DD. With exquisite illustrations, and an 

illustrated sketch of the author, 4to. gilt, $3.00. 

A book for every American. 

Wide-awake Pleasure-Book—F Chromo 
board covers, $1.25; full cloth, $1.75. 

This volume for the Holidays of 1879-1880 will be 
found more attractive than any previous volume. 
Out of Darkness into Light. By Mary 

A. Latusury. Eight original poems of the inner 

life, illustrated by the author with eight masterly 

full-page drawings, twenty exquisite vignettes, an 

a beautiful and suggestive titie-page. 4to, gilt, 

heavy plate paper. Price $3.00. 


16mo, cloth, 


t?r" Any book sent free of postage on receipt of 
price. Iliustrated catalogues of over 800 volumes 
sent free on application. 

Address all orders to 


D. Lothrop & Co. 


Publishers and Booksellers. 


32 Franklin Street, Boston, 
433mo 


BELLS OF CORNEVILLE. 


A handsome and complete edition of the “Bells of 
Corneville’’ by Planquette, is now rere and as the 
music, the acting, scenery and costuming are quite 
within the reach of amateurs, it issure to be exten. 
sively given and enjoyed, Pretty, lively French 
village scenes, contrasting with events in the haunted 
castle, make a spirited combination. Words unob- 
jectionable. Price, $1.50. 

WHITE ROBES, the new Sunday-School 
Song Book, by Abbey and Munger, bids fair to be one 
of the most successful books of its class, as it is un- 
deniably one of the sweetest and best. 


It will pay to 
buy one, if only to sing from at home. 


Price 35 cents. 


VOICE OF WORSHIP. L. 0. Emerson, $9.00 
per dozen. 
THE TEMPLE, 
dozen. 
NEW METHOD FOR SINGING CLASS- 
ES, A.N.Jouneon. $6 per dozen. 
The above are our three newest Singing School 
oe The first two have a full set of tunes for 
Choirs. 


W. O. Perkins, $9.00 per 


See full lists of New Sheet Masic, every week in 
the Musical Record. That is the way to keep well 
informed of all new issues. Mailed for 6 cents. 





Wait for these books (almost through the press.) 
TEMPERANCEJEWELS, J.H.Tenny. 
AMERICAN ANTHEM BOOK. 
PARLOR ORGAN INSTRUCTION- 

BOOK, A. N. Jounson. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 
Boston. 


ALEX. FLEISCHMANN, D. PH. 


62 Broad Street, Utica N.Y. 


will receive into his family some ladies desiring to 
study German witha native teacher. Best refer 
ences. 432m 


Furniture Sale! 
A 
LARGE 
AND 
SPLENDID 
STOCK 
OF 


Parlor & Chamber Setts, 


New and Elegant Designs at Prices 
Lower than can be found_elsewhere in 
the City. 


Draperies a Specialty. 
A general and Complete Assortment of 
FuURN ITT UR EB, 


MATTRESSES, BEDDING, &C., 


At retail, 


Braman, Souther & Co. 


7 and 8 Haymarket Sq., Opp. Band M Depot. 2m4i 








THE NEW ILLUSTRATED POEM. 


The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 


(The Pilgrim Fathers.) By Mrs. Feiicra Hemans 
Forming the Fifth Volume of our “Series of "'lus- 
trated Hymns and Songs.” 

Nearer My God to Thee! 

By Saran Flower Apams 
Oh Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud * 

By Wititam Knox. 

Abide with Me. 

By Henry Francis Lyre. 
Rock of Ages. 

By Aveustus Monracus Topiapy. 


All illustrated oy Miss L. B. Humpurey, and is- 

sued in uniform style. 4to, cloth, full gilt, $1.50 each. 
The form and size of these books, the purity of 

the tint, and the clearness of the letter-press, make 

he se valuable and beautiful gifts.—Baston 
‘ournal. 


The Vagabonds. 
By J. T. TRowsriwwer. A presentation edition of 


this popular poem. With illustrations by F. 0. C 
DARLEY. 4to, full gilt. 


Four Months in a Sneak-Box. 

A Boat Voyage of 2,00 Miles down the Ohic ane 
Mississippi Rivers, and along the Gulf of Mexico, 
by NaTuaniet H. Bisnor, author of “Voyage of a 
Paper Canoe,’ “Thousand Miles’ Walk across 
South America,” etc, With numerous letter-preas 
and full-page Illustrations and Maps of the Route, 
epeciady prepared for this work. Crown $8yo, 
cloth, $2.50, 


Castle Foam; 
OR, THE HEIR OF MEERSCHAUM. A novel of 
Russian Life’ By H. W. Frzncu, author of ‘‘Art 
and Artists in Connecticut.’ 12mo, cloth, $1.60. 
Shakspeare: 
A Biographic Aisthetic Study. By Gro. H. Ca 
VERT, author of ‘‘Wordsworth; a Bio, taphic Ates- 
thetic Study.” “Life of Rubens,” “Life and Works 
of Goethe,” “Charlotte Von Stein.” etc. témo, 
with fine steel portrait, $1.50. 


Jules Verne's Tribulations of a China- 


mai, 
Translated from the French by Miss Vir@inia 
CHAMPLIN, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper 50 cents. 


2 , 
Mr. Phillips Goneness. 
A tale of wedded love. By James M. Batuey. “The 
Danbury News Man.” uthor of England from a 
Back Window," ‘‘They All do It,’’ ‘Life in Dan- 
bury,” etc, 12mo., cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Room for One More. 

By Mrs. Mary Tuacuer Higernson. With ful! 
age illustrations by Mrs. Lucy Gipson Morse. 
6mo, cloth. $1.25. 

“A story of real boys and girls, not of the ‘goody’ 
class, but those who occasionally get into mischief 
and cause much anxiety to fond parents. On the 
whole, however, they are just the sort of children we 
all like, and delight to read about. The author, ae 
we presume the reader knows, is the wife of Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson."’—Boston Traveller. 


Young Joe, and Other Boys. 
By J. T, Trowsripes, author of “His Own Mas- 
re “Bound in Honor,” etc. 16mo, {llustrated 

25. 

Roderick Ashcourt. 
A story showing how a manly boy and a noble gir! 
bravely$battled with great troubles. By DaNnrer 
WIsz, D. 16mo, cloth, illustrated; being the 
third volume of the Winwood Cliff Stories. $1.00 
per volume. 


Magellan ; 
OR. THE FIRST VOYAGE AROUND “HE 
WORLD. By Gro. M. Tow1s; being the th rd in 
the series of Young Folks’ Heroes of History 
l6mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Sold by all booksellers and rent by mail, postpaid 
on receipt of price. Our Illustrated Holiday Cata 
logue free by mail to any address on application 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


____ PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Sealed Orders, and Other 
- Stories, 


By Exizasetn Stuart PueEwps, author of “The 
Gates Ajar,” “‘Avis,”’ etc. 1 vol., 16mo, $1.50. 
Mies Phelps is one of the most ekilful and popular 

of short story writer-. In this book she has grouped 

a number of stories of great power and surprising in- 

terest, making one of the most engaging volumes the 

season will bring. 


Old Friends and New. 


By Saran O. Jewett, author of ‘‘Deephaven "' and 
$125, Days."’ “Little Classic” style. 1 vol, 18mo 





Acollection of short stories and sketches, describ- 
ing interesting or singular characters and modes of 
life so skilfully, yet so simply and naturally, as to en- 
gage the reader's attention profoundly and delight 

ully. 


The Twins of Table Mountain, 


And Other Sketches. By Bret Harte. Including, 
besides the title story, “An Heiress of Red Dog,” 
“The Great Deadwood Mystery,” “A =" of 
Sammtstadt,” and ‘Views from a German Spion." 
“Little Classic’ style. 18mo, $1.25. 


In his special fleld. to which, in part, this book be- 
longs, Bret Harte has no rival as a writer of short 
stories and sketches. 


The Little Classics, 


A new edition of the original Li'tle Classice, in 
eight volumes 16mo. Uniform with the ‘‘Riverside 
Classics.”’ Sold only in sets. $12.00. 


A very desirable edition of this widely popular 
series of short Stories, Sketches, and Poems. 


Mrs. Whitney’s Stories, 


Faire GarRtTNEY's GiIRLHOOD, 
Hiruerto: A Story or YESTERDAYS 
PATIENCE STRONG's OUTINGS, 


Tue GaywortTuy'’s, 


A new edition of these popular stories, in uniform 
style with Mrs. Whitney’s other stories: ‘Leslie 
Goldthwaite,”’ “Real Folks,”’ etc. By the Reduction 
in chad of ‘‘The Other Girls,”’ all the stories are now 
published at a uniform price of $1.50 per volume. 


Fireside Edition of Emerson. 


Including the works contained in the *‘Little Classic’ 
ition of Mr. Emerson’s writings, and printed 
from the same beautiful plates, on fine paper, with 
large margin. Sold only in sets. 6vols. 16mo, $10.00. 


Fireside Edition ot Hawthorne. 


Uniform with the Fireside Edition of Emerson. Com- 
plete in 12 vols.,16mo. Sold only in sete. $20.00. 


Breathings of the Better Life. 


Edited by Lucy Larcom. A new, revised and en- 
larged edition of this sterling book. ‘‘Little Clas- 
sic’ style. Price reduced to $1.25. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston 
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THE RENEWAL OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
DISCUSSION. 


Under the above title the Springfield Ite. 
publican has an able and timely article, 
which we give entire, as a sign of the times, 
and as a strong statement on the right side 
of the Suffrage question. It is as follows: 


‘‘L never approached a picture with more 
iniquitous prejudice against it than I did 
Miss Thompson’s, partly because I have 
always said that no woman could paint; 
and, secondly, because I thought what the 
public made such a fuss about would be 

for nothing.”” Thisis the frank con- 
ession with which John Ruskin begins his 
tribute to the genius of the first English 
painter of battle scenes, now Mrs. Major 
Butler. That ‘‘no woman could paint” is 
a fine instance of the conceit of the male 
sex, which projects itself in a thousand 
ways over woman’s work and opportunities, 
and particularly over her political position. 
Even allowing that a woman might paint 
daffodils and forget-me-nots, it would seem 
to be quite out of reason to suppose that a 
mere girl of twenty five should actually 
paint horses and men in the struggle of bat- 
tle, which she never saw, in a way to com- 
mand the verdict of the art world. 

But there was nothing unreasonable in it, 

, judging from this story of her life in the 
Magazine of Art. Miss Thompson was the 
daughter of a well-to-do English gentleman 
who brought up his girls to outdoor life, 
swimming, walking, shooting, and the free- 
dom enjoyed by boys. He devoted himself 
to their education, and the early penchant 
of this Elizabeth for sketching horses, stam- 
pedes, steeple chases, and so on, was en- 
couraged and given full scope, and as it 
speedily developed into talent, was duly ed- 
ucated at London, Florence and Rome. Her 
pictures were rejected by the academies, or 
“skied,” and met every obstacle, but each 
year won some new point, began to attract 
the attention of the newspapers and in fact 
were duly awarded high honor by the crit- 
ics, before the Prince of Wales gave her na- 
tional fame by half a dozen words, mention 
in a public speech. England has had no 
painters who could put life and reality into 
a battle scene, and has waited for this 
woman. 

We have used the story of the girl painter 
to vindicate the capacity of women, not so 
much for fine art creation, as to do every- 
thing that man does by mental power, and 
to rebuke the ever ready sneer that no wom- 
an could do this and no woman could do 
that. This assumption has taken a new 
lease of life, in view of the experiment at 
Woman Suffrage in this State. Francis 
Parkman rehashed the arguments against 
Woman Suffrage in a medieval paper in 
the North American Review, and has been 
followed by some of our newspapers. The 
first argument against Woman Suffrage 
now isthe small extent to which women 
avail themselves of it. That argument 
would stand on better ground, if Suffrage 
had been more generously conceded. But 
if only the right of voting for school com- 
mittee were conceded to men, how many 
men would pay their poll taxes the first 
year? It must be remembered. also, that 
while women may have an equal stake in 
the commonwealth with men, and have 

,ontributed equally to its accumulation, 
th, Mt wealth substantially stands in the name 
of ,nen. But if two thousand women in 
Mass: ‘Chusetts want to vote for schoo] com- 
mittee, Why shouldn’t they? If two thous- 
and mak’ VOters of either party wanted to 
vote and Were denied the right, it would 
revolutionize the State. The indifference 
of women is no argument against the exten- 
sion of Suffrage to those who are not indif- 
ferent. Three quaners of the voters of 
Connecticut and Ohio took no interest in 
the constitutional amendments — recently 
submitted, but they would not brook the 
withdrawal from the people of the right to 
pass on the fundamental Jaw of the State. 
it is feebly said that American women are 
not slaves, and have already a wide social 
influence. They were not slaves twenty- 
five years ago, or fifty years ago, they had 
the same social influence in kind then they 
have now; but nobody can deny that in 
that interval, the field of woman’s work has 
been doubled in extent, occupations and 
professions have been opened to her step by 
step, and she is indebted to the agitation of 
‘‘woman’s rights” for a vast improvement in 
her whole position. The position of a mar- 
ried woman, once the drudge of any brute 
to whom in maiden confidence she had com- 
mitted herself, has been greatly ameliorated, 
and the unmarried are assured independent 
livelihoods and social positions which raise 
them above the necessity of degrading alli- 
ances. The Boston Advertiser alleges that 
‘*women’s taking part in politics is distaste- 
ful to most men.” Very likely. A demand 
to share is generally ‘‘distasteful” to the 
party in full possession. Negro suffrage 
was very distasteful to white men, the prac- 
tice of medicine by women was distasteful 
to male doctors, and the appearance of 
women in any position of trust and respon- 
sibility is distasteful to those who have been 
accustomed to exercise those trusts and dis 
charge those responsibilities. Nevertheless 
the commonwealth has gained, every time 
by the participation of women. That men 
‘dislike the idea of women voting,” un- 
doubtedly has its weight in keeping women 
away from the polls, but the remedy is not 
to deny the right, but to disarm what Rus- 
kin called his ‘‘most iniquitous prejudice.” 
But the Advertiser thinks the observations 
of the apostles on the subjection of women 
will have a great weight with those who be- 
lieve the Bible inspired. It adduces the 
authority of the clergy and the churches. 
While these may constitute contrary influ 
ences, they are not likely to confine modern 
opinion to any particular interpretation of 
scriptural teachings. The Romish church 
is against any Suffrage at all, but its opposi 
tion has been swept overboard. The teach- 
ings of the apostles are in the direction of 
the equality and freedom of ali men and 
women, as they come to be vitaily interest- 
ed in the same things, and the unbroken 
tendency of centuries will not be arrested 
by opposing the letter of the Scripture to its 
spirit.—Springfield Republican. 


HINTS TO GIRLS NO. 3. 


After telling you that you will never re- 
gret taking care of your health, you may 
like to know some ways to do this, and sol 
will be glad to tell you what many have 
found, by experience, has caused them to 
lose theirs, and by avoiding which you may 
be saved perhaps years of suffering. Very 
many people by standing or sitting while 
heated, in draughts of air, or with their 
backs to an open window or door have tak- 
en cold, felt chilly, and perhaps in a day or 
two, or a few weeks feel no ill effect. But 
this does not prove that it is wise or safe to 
do this, for by several times of the same do- 
ing, seeds of pulmonary and other troubles 
are sown which the best of he!p may be un- 
able to eradicate. Rheumatism may be in- 
vited in the same way, and you may not 
know that young girls of eighteen or Jess as 
well as older people may have this trouble, 
especially if the vital forces are not very 
strong. You may not know that wetting 
your feet, and stepping bare-footed over 
oil cloth or cold floors, or keeping the 
hands and feet in cold water are dangerous 
practices, but it is decidedly the exception 
when one can do it with impunity, and af- 
ter years of immunity from suffering one 
may feel the effects of early indiscretions. 
It is always best to bathe in water with the 
chill taken off in cool weather, and to rub 
ones self into a good glow aftera bath. If 
no reaction is experienced after a full bath, 
one should at once exercise and getup a 
good circulation, or an unpleasant result 
will be sure to follow. The contrasts of 
heat and cold in sudden changes are what 
we have to consider. The intense heat or 
steady cold is not so much to be feared at 
any time, for most every one then, thinks 
to arrange their clothing and condition to 
the best advantage. It is not necessary for 
me to go into detail, but merely to point 
out to you in a general way facts for you to 
follow and avoid, and your vwn good sense 
will show you which to make a point of, 
Again do not overeat, or eat just before go- 
ing to bed, for if you get into the habit itis 
hard to break and the digestion going on at 
the time the body needs rest stints the phys- 
ical as well as spiritual life. In order to 
get all the true working of tho body, every 
part needs its proper amount of rest, other- 
wise it becomes imbecile, and a drag upon 
its companions; who, unable to push it off 
or ignore its presence, have to work for it, 
and they being overtasked in time break 
down themselves. 

The physical being is only the receptacle 
for your higher moral or spiritual life which 
it is your responsibility to keep in a state of 
advancement, and this takes place properly, 
only while the physical part is rested and 
until it is set to work again, so you can see 
if one spends most of the time eating there 
is little chance for this growth spoken of. 

Emma M. E. Sansorn, M. D. 
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THEgW. B. M. I. AT OBERLIN. 


The Woman’s Board of Missions for the 
Interior held its eleventh annual meeting at 
Oberlin, Ohio, Nov. 5th and6th. This is 
the representative board for the West, of 
the work done for Foreign Missions by the 
women of the Congregational church. 

The gathering at Oberlin this year was 
an occasion of special interest. The mis- 
sionary spirit, which seems to be the very 
atmosphere of this almost classic town, per- 
vaded everything. Delegates and guests, 
several hundred of them, were welcomed 
like old friends; and we might all have im- 
agined ourselves alumnw from the cordiali- 
ty with which we were received. The per- 
fection of arrangement was due to the ad- 
mirable supervision of Mrs. M. P. Hatch 
and her efficient committee. 

Very full reports of the meeting were 
given in the Cleveland Leader, ana will be 
furnished by the religious papers and mis 
sionary publications. We will only glance 
at a few items of interest. 

There was the usual interchange of greet- 
ing and good fellowship. Most earnest and 
impressive were the invocations for the 
presence and guidance of the heavenly 
guest. 

The invitation to representatives of other 
boards met with a general response. The 
W. B. M. I. had the pleasure of welcoming 
for the first time a representative of the 
Lutheran Board, Mrs. Dr. Stuckenberg, of 
Springfield, Ohio, President of the National 
Association of her church, a noble woman, 
“well reported of for good works.” 

From the Treasurer’s report, we learned 
that the total receipts for the year were 
$19,467.25, a good proportion of the 100,000 
at least, contributed annually by Congrega- 
tional women for Foreign Missions. 

The Secretary’s report gave the usual 
bird’s eye view of the field, the distant sta- 
tions, the missionaries, the work. This 
record is most thrilling of the battles fought 
and won in the name of the King of Kings. 

During the sessions, papers were read 
upon “The Dignity, Power and Assured 
Success of Our Work,” by Miss Mary Evans, 
Principal of Lake Grie Seminary, and 
“What the Spirit Saith Unto the Churches,” 
written by Mrs. Frisbie, of Des Moines, Ia. 

The subjects for discussion were ‘‘Work 





for the King’s Young Daughters” and 





“Standards of Giving.” Enough ladies 
took part with spirit and ability to show 
that they were cqual to the occasion; and 
we must admit it takes a little nerve and 
heroism to rise to the question before an au- 
dience of one thousand, or more. 

The Oberlin girls were present most of 
the time in full force, and it was a continu- 
al inspiration to look into their earnest 
faces. 

Miss Patrich, from the ‘Constantinople 
Home,” and Mrs. Locke, from Samakor, 
Turkey, gave vivid pictures of their work, 
and brought the audience into close relation 
with the scenes, the trials and joys of mis- 
sion life. 

Delegates and friends were urged to 
consider the claims of Life and Light, the 
organ of the work, and to read 7'he Advance, 
which has a column weekly from the head- 
quarters of the home work in Chicago. 

After the adjournment the second day, 
the students, under the direction of Prof. 
Rice, of the Conservatory, treated the mem- 
bers to a musical entertainment in the col- 
lege chapel. The music was classical and 
excellently rendered, and the many guests 
at Oberlin highly appreciated and enjoyed 
this effort in their behalf. 

The reception in the evening, the elegant 
repast, served by the college girls in white 
caps and aprons, the cordial greetings and 
congratulations from Professors, and stu- 
dents, and friends, were things that we may 
not dwell upon, but remember. 

Thus began and ended one of the most 
delightful conventions of women. 

Chicago will have the pleasure of enter- 
taining next year this missionary host. 

Chicago. L. 

en 
CHURCH INTOLERANCE. 

A verdict of unusual interest has just been 
rendered in the Superior Court in Holyoke. 
Joseph Parker, a livery man at Holyoke and 
an attendant at the French Catholic church 
in that place, came under the displeasure of 
Father Dufresne, his pastor, and the latter 
not only excommucicated him but publicly 
denounced him and forbade any member of 
the congregation to patronize him. He 
even refused the rite of baptism to a child 
brought to the church in one of Parker’s 
hacks. The result upon Parker’s business 
was serious, and he sued the priest for dam- 
ages. The court ruled in the most positive 
manner that while the priest’s authority in 
ecclesiastical matters was not questioned, 
he had no more right than any other man to 
interfere with Parker’s business. Thus in- 
structed, the jury rendered a verdict of 
$3433 in Parker’s favor. The result was 
all the more interesting from the fact that 
there was one Catholic on the jury. 

oo 


GILBERT STUART. 








The Life of Gilbert Stuart, long ago re- 
ported to bein preparation by or with the 
coéperation of his daughter, Miss Jane 
Stuart, has taken definite form and sub- 
stance in a work by Mr. George C. Mason, 
of Newport, with the title ‘‘The Life and 
Works of Gilbert Stuart.” It was at Miss 
Stuart’s wish that Mr. Mason undertook the 
work, and he has had her personal assist- 
ance in preparing it. It will be brought 
out by Charles Scribner’s Sons, who expect 
to have it ready soon. In size it will bea 
quarto. Ten reproductions of Stuart's por- 
traits printed in Paris by Goupil & Co., 
will be given in it. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND MEMORIALS OF Icu- 
ABOD WASHBURN: By Rev. Henry T. 
Cheever, author of ‘Island World of 
the Pacific,” ete. 16mo. $1.00. Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co., publishers. 

Every notice of the character and strug- 
gles of what is called a self-made man, 
whose life has become a success in the best 
sense of the word, is valuable. But the 
example of a man, who from poverty, and 
without the advantage of what is called a 
liberal education, has risen to wealth, in- 
telligence, and great practical usefulness 
and benevolence by steadfastness of Cbris- 
tian principle, is invaluable. The record 
of such a life is as a lighthouse amidst 
breakers for the toilers on the sea. Such 
was the character and life of Mr. Wash- 
burn, as briefly revealed in these memorials. 

Short as they are, they present an in- 
stance of self-denial, industry, enterprise 
and piety, with strength of will, sympathy 
and benevolence, and consequent pros- 
perity, of inestimable worth for every 
hard-tasked workman, and not less for 
every poor boy, hoping and striving to be- 
come a prosperous and happy man. 

The chapter of these memorials which 
will be likely to attract the most attention 
in some quarters, is that which exhibits 
Mr. Washburn’s views in regard to coépera- 
tion as a remedy for the apparent antago- 
nism between capital and labor. He is 
there represented as believing that the 
skilled and faithful manual worker, as 
well as the employer, is entitled to a partic- 
ipation in the net proceeds of business over 
and above his actual wages; gnd that he 
should be held to diligence and economy in 
his work, and to self-improvement and 
fidelity to his employers, by the expecta 
tion of e proportionate share, however 
small, in the total net gains and savings, 
and by the enjoyment of a bonus in periods 
of extraordinary prosperity and produc. 
tiveness. 





Up anp Down THE Merrimac. A Vaca- 
tion Tnp. By Pliny Steele Boyd. Idle 
Hour Series. Illustrated. Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co. Price, 50 cents. 

In a!l New England there is no more 
charming river than the Merrimac, nor one 
whose praises have been oftener sung and 
told by poet and story-writer. Mr. Boyd, 
in the first place, tells us about the prepara- 
tions for the voyage, the start, his compan- 
ions, and the jolly good times they had, 

ing up and coming down the river. 

These companions were his two boys, lads 
iven to much fishing and shooting, and to 
ilarity in general. But the charm of 

the book does not wholly consist of its 
descriptions. The author is a shrewd 
thinker, and his reflections upon men and 
things which run through its pages make it 
pecujiarly attractive. 


READING AS A FINE Arr. By Ernest 
Legouvé. Translated from the ninth 
edition by Abby Langdon Alger. Roberts 
Brothers. 

This little book 1s dedicated to the 
scholars of the High and Normal Schools. 
It has one chapter on ‘‘Stuttering,” one on 
‘Reading poetry,” one on ‘Reading as a 
means of criticism,” etc. It is suggestive, 
and hence helpful. 


Tue Breaking Waves DasHep Hien. 
By Felicia Hemans. With designs by 
Miss L. B. Humphrey. Engraved by 
Andrew. Lee & Shepard. 

This little volume 1s the well known 
“Pilgrim Fathers.” Each stanza beauti- 
fully illustrated, the whole in clear type 
on fine, tinted paper. A handsome gift- 
book for Christmas. Price, $1.50. 


Aut ArounD A Rockrne-Cuarr. By Mrs. 
Kate Tannatt Woods. New York: James 
Miller. Price, $2.00. 

A beautifully bound and_ illustrated 
Christmas volume, eminently suitable for 
a gift book toa child. Our older subscrib. 
ers, who have learned through the pages of 
the Fushion Quarterly to appreciate the 
freshness and originality of Mrs. Woods’ 
utterances, will welcome this latest effort 
of her pen. Mrs. Woods’ reputation as a 
writer for children is well established, and 
has been deservedly earned by solid, pains, 
taking work, of which “All Around a 
Rocking Chair,” is a favorable example. 


Tue HoL_yokE MANUFACTURER is a new 
monthly publication published at Holyoke, 
Mass., in quarto form and numbering 
twenty-four pages. It is devoted to the 
manufacturing interests of the United 
States. 

Nrw Poems. By Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt. 
Houghton Osgood & Co. Price, $1.25. 
Mrs. Piatt is known as the author of “‘A 
Woman’s Poems;” ‘‘A Voyage to the for- 
tunate Isles;” ‘“The New World” and oth- 
er poems, &c. This last, entitled ‘Dra- 
matic Persons and Moods, with other 
new Poems;”’ the ‘‘other” being ‘‘Double 
Quatrains,” and ‘With Children.” 

This volume has a diversity of topics 
which touch life, its hopes and fears at 
many points. The home and the children 
come naturally in the author's line. Buta 
little shadow creeps after every body and 
everything, alittle drop of wormwood in 
every cup, a little less everywhere. But it 
will suit many moods of mind. The author 
has high praise from careful critics. 


Art IN THE Nursery. Price, fifty cents. 

D. Lothrop & Co. 

This little volume comes with a gaily eol- 
ored cover, and a picture of children at 
work with easel, brush, pencil and colors 
doing ‘‘just as papa does.” There are pic- 
tures for baby to draw, and pictures for 
baby to laugh at, twelve of each. The lit- 
tle volume will be useful for amusement 
and instruction in families where there is a 
little group who are always wanting 
“something to do.” ‘“Pussy’s Dancing 
Lesson,’ and the ‘‘Hedge Hog’s device to 
carry off his apple” will give mirth enough 
for one time. 


Tue NortH AMERICAN REview for De- 
cember keeps up its attractive list of sub- 
jects of present interest, among which are 
**‘Romanism and the Irish Race in the Uni- 
ted States;” ‘‘Young Men in Politics;” ‘The 
Religion of To-day,” &c. 


Lirre..’s Livrne AGE, which has proved 
its claim to public favor by thirty-five years 
of publication, should find a place in all 
families where the best literature is desired. 
It is made up of fine selections from stand- 
ard foreign periodicals, and is clear of the 
tragedy and sensational matter which so 
cheapens much of the magazine writing of 
theday. See prospectus in another column. 


BRENTANO’S MonTHLY. ‘Devoted to the 
interest of all pastimes by land and water,” 
is a handsome new magazine. Two num- 
bers are out. It promises well for lovers of 
sport. Price, $3.00 a year, twenty-five 
cents a number. Each number will chroni- 
cle the pastimes of the preceding month. 


Cu1Lp Lore. Its Classics, Traditions and 
Jingles. Edited by Mrs. Clara Doty 
Bates. Illustrated. D. Lothrop & Co., 
publishers, Boston. Large Quarto. $3. 
This volume, handsome in binding, print- 

ing, and in its whole style, has all the old 

nursery rhymes which have been told and 
sung to so many generations of children. 

As the editor says: ‘‘Let the storms bluster 

as they will; let the sun hide and the days 

be short; have not all nations, through all 
ages, preserved these significant stories, and 
kept alive the seeds of song in them. on 
purpose to brighten the children’s lives?” 
The book is printed on the best of paper, 
with the best of type, and is embellished 
with over two hundred illustrations from 
the pencils of L. B. Humphrey, Jessie Cur- 
tis, Mary Lathbury, ‘*Boz,” and other well- 
known artists. Nor must we forget to men- 
tion the eight fuil-page, chromo lithographs, 
whose brilliant colors flit through the vol 
ume like so many lamps of Aladdin, to the 
fortunate children who turn the fascinating 
pages. If ‘no day cun be dreary when sto 
ries are plentiful,” no household can be other 
than merry where rollicking, frolicking 

“Child Lore” enters as a Christmas guest. 

It is the most wonderful and charming gift- 

book of the season. 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 





All the standard works, and every desi 
ble medical book, can be obtained at 1s 
Franklin street, and at prices very low 
“Campbell's” is a famous name. A supply 
of stationery, albums, etc , selling off at 
cost. 

Where Charles D. Blake & Co.'s Pianos 
once go, there they have established a rep- 
utation. They manufacture a large variety 
of square pianos and seven styles of the 
upright. Firm action, clear, resonant tones 
and long endurance make them in great 
demand. Every piano is warranted five 
years. Mr. Blake’s reputation as a musi. 
cian and composer dates from his boyhood. 
and his pianos are as pure and true as his 
compositions. 








READERS AND WRITERS ECONOMY 
COMPANY. 

Mr. G. P. Lathrop, in the Boston Courier, tells of 
a new enterprise started, with which we are very 
favorably impressed. A visit to the store, 27 Frank 
lin street, will satisfy our readers that economy, 
utility and literary labor can be combined with grat 
fying comfort and success. Ile writes: 


“A novel business enterprise has just been started 
in Boston which promises to be as useful as it ix 
original. We refer to the Readers and Writers Econ 
omy Company, which is to supply to students, editors 
ecientitic men, clergymen, authors, and all other. 
most concerned, the best Jabor-saving contrivances 
connected with literary occupation. In proportion as 
man economises power, by system in all the processes 
of intellectual avocations, he can accomplish more in 
a life-time; and it is on this principle that the new 
company is based. It isnot an experiment, bat is 
the growth of experience in the Co-operative Com. 
mittee and Supply Department of the American 
Library Association. These give to libraries early 
news about improved appliances for shelves, cata- 
loguing and all those details known by the initiated 
to be of great .mportance. It also supplies materials. 
and gathers from the various institutions statements 
as to the working of particular methods and cop- 
trivances, or suggestions for fresh improvements 
Often out of a hundred such hints one idea would be 
perfected by the committee; and after two years’ 
trial, libraries found that by this co-operation they 
got more for their time and money than by isola- 
ted experimentation. The new plan of economy to 
writers carries the same sort of work fazther, bur 
appeals to personal and selfish interests. The Libra- 
ry Association’s work is done gratuitously, and its 
expenses are met by voluntary gifts or assessments. 
But the Economy Company is started wit a sufficient 
capital, and merely asks for co-operation of ideas. 
A card is to be widely circulated, on which is printed 
a formula, by which the subscriber requests to be 2 
“member of the Economy Club” durimy the curren! 
ee promises to give personal attention to its pub- 
ications, and to keep or circulate them; also to 
send to the office information of new appliances for 
readers and writers, together with notes of improve- 
ments that occur to him. In short, his experience 
and observation are to be pnt into a common fund. 
from which all other members can draw. He wil! 
get a similar benefit from the ideas of others, and 
will besides be allowed a discount of ten per cent, 
on the price of articles bought by him j A the 
company, and will get post-free the printed period- 
ical record of a'l improvements devised by the 
whole Spee. Thus, it will be seen, the club 
is a sort of associate of the company. It willoccur 
to some persons that to contribute ideas in this 
way may prevent getting the benefit of a patent. 
But most such ideas are not worth the expense of 
patents by an individual. There are some patents 
which the company will coutrol, and for articles it 
buys from other parties it can get special terms, 
because it is known to recommend only the best. 
It pledges itseif to state to members of the clab the 
weak as well as the strong points of all articles: 
and where it gives unqualified recommendation this 
will be absvlately trustworthy. The management is 
equally anxious to receive and describe literary 
methods in connection with which there will be 
nothing to supply; because it believes such items 
will be useful to its friends. The fleld before this 
association, although jittle known to the genera! 
public, is really a jurge one; and many contrivances 
of the utmost usefulness now available to a few in- 
dividuals, who have neither time nor interest to 
spread them, will be placed within easy reach. As 
examples might be cited a system of lettering ref- 
erence books, which saves petty and fatiguing de- 
lay; revolving book-shelves, desks, modes of binding 
manuscripts or pamphiets; and a hundred other 
things the want of which is now only partly sup- 
plied. The E.onomy Company, it should be said. 
does not interfere with any manufacturing concern, 
but will on the contrary be a valuable ally of both 
dealers and consumers. Address the Economy Com- 
pany, 32 Hawley street, or Post-oftice Box 260, Bos- 
ton, or 27 Franklin street. 


_ SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women’s Clab. Monday. 
Dec. 1, at 344 p.m., Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will opeak. 


Sunday Meeting tor Women, At 4 Park 

street Nov. 30, at 3 P.m., Mrs. Sarah M. Perkins wil! 
speak. Subject “Christian Work.’’ Women cordi- 
ally invited. 
The Moral Education Association wil! 
have areunion at 5 Purk street on Tuesday, Dee. 2. 
at 744 o'clock, An entertainment will be given and a 
supper provided. ‘Tickets fifty cents. Donations of 
cake, &c, are requested. It is hoped that all members. 
past and present, with their friends, wiil attend. 











Wanted. By an educated, Christian woman, « 
situation as housekeeper, companion, amanuensis. 
teacher, in family, or any positivn giving honorable 
employm-nt and a home, 

he above applicant is known to me to be a neat 
quiet, and orderly person. L. 8. 


Wanted. Sewing, for a woman who basa fam 
ily, and who would be giad 16 take work to her house 
She can do the finest as well as the plainest sewing 
Outfits fora bride, or for a baby will be weil dore 
by her at reasonable rates. Apply at this office. 

L. & 











BEAUTIFUL ROSEWOOD |... 
UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANOS, , *1- 


The “Blake Pianos” are considered the best toned 
and finest finished instruments in the market. A 
— guarantee for five years with every piano 

west prices; easiest terms. Call and examine, © 
send for catalogue. 

CHARLES D. BLAKE & CO., 
616 Washington St., Boston. 
smo48 


tS For December... 2 


Make the Children Happy! 


$1.50 THE MURSERY &1.50 


t2" NOW is the time to -ubscribe for the 


BEST ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
for the young. Its success has been continuous anc 
unexampled. 

Remember that by subscribing now (1879 
forthe yearI:8), Extra Numbers may be of 
tained. 

Send Ten Cents fora Sample Namber 
and Premium List. 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass, ~*~ 
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